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Social Security in Review 





First ADC Payments Made for Children of 
Unemployed Parents 


MAY WAS THE first month in which Federal 
participation was available, under recent amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, in payments of 
aid to dependent children of unemployed parents. 
Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island became the first States to make such pay- 
ments; they added a total of 72,000 recipients to 
the rolls under the extended program. Most of 
these recipients (59,000) were in Pennsylvania. 
About nine-tenths of the unemployed-parent cases 
in the four States were transferred from general 
assistance. 

The total number of persons receiving aid un- 
der the six public assistance programs declined 
174,000 during May, to about 7.3 million. The 
decrease resulted from a drop of 277,000 in the 
number of recipients of general assistance. This 
decline in general assistance, the second consecu- 


May April May 
1961 1961 1960 
OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 

Number (in thousands) -..................- 15, 485 15,353 14,149 
FES Gi I so ecnteceesnasticnete $982.3 $973.4 $881.2 
Average old-age benefit (retired worker).... $74.51 $74.46 $73. 50 


A verage old-age benefit awarded in month... $78.63 $78.71 $82.00 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Recipients (in thousands) 


Old-age assistance ___- 2,300 2, 30° 2, 361 
Medical assistance for the aged_-_-__-_- 41 28 

Aid to dependent children (total) -_--....-- 3,333 3,242 3,031 
Pe ee een 106 106 108 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 381 379 361 
General assistance (cases) ‘ 438 497 384 

Average payments: 

Old-age assistance. __. : : $68. 67 $68.45 $68.19 
Medical assistance for the aged............- 200. 44 210.40 eee 
Aid to dependent children (per recipient)... 30.21 30.43 29.16 
Aid Go.theé Dlind..:. 5. 1.0222. 5.22558 eye 73.73 72.98 72.53 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 69.03 68.30 65.73 
General assistance (per case) - oe 71.98 67.14 


tive monthly decrease, reflected largely the impact 
of seasonal influences. Part of the reduction, 
however, resulted from the transfer of general 
assistance cases to the program of aid to depend- 
ent children. 

For the country as a whole, changes in the 
number of recipients of old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled were relatively small. Payments under 
the comparatively new program of medical assist 
ance for the aged were made in eight States in 
behalf of 41,400 persons—13,400 or 47.8 perceni 
more than in April. Four-fifths of this increase 
was accounted for by New York, which did not 
initiate its program until April. 


Expenditures Higher in State-Federal Programs 


Total expenditures for assistance, including 
vendor payments for medical care, were $341.1 
million in May—about the same as in April. Total 
payments were higher in each of the federally 
aided programs. Medical assistance for the aged 
showed the largest increase ($2.4 million or 40.8 
percent), primarily because of New York’s new 
program. In aid to dependent children, extension 
of the programs in Illinois, New York, Pennsy!]- 
vania, and Rhode Island to cover aid to children 
of unemployed parents accounted for almost three- 
fourths of the national increase of $2.1 million or 
2.1 percent in total payments. General assistance 
payments, excluding vendor payments for medi 
cal care, declined $5.7 million or 15.9 percent. 

The national average payment per recipient 
rose 75 cents in aid to the blind and 73 cents in 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled, and 
it remained about the same:in old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children. There was a de- 








crease of $9.96 (4.7 percent) in the average pay- 
ment per recipient of medical assistance for the 
aged and a drop of $3.29 in the average payment 
per general assistance case. 

In May, only a few States took specific actions 
that appreciably affected the average level of 
assistance payments. Colorado, in order to con- 
serve funds for medical care in old-age assistance, 
limited coverage for hospital care to emergency 
cases only. This action contributed to the drop 
of $4.84 in the average vendor medical payment 
per recipient of old-age assistance. In Arizona 
the application of restrictive policies in general 
assistance was responsible for the decrease of 


ted 


$7.10 in the average payment per case. 


Many Benefits Awarded Under 1960 Liberalizations 


About 15.5 million persons were receiving 
monthly benefits under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program at the end of May, 
almost a million more than in September 1960, 
when the 1960 amendments were enacted. Many 
of the beneficiaries added to the rolls in this 
8-month period qualified for benefits under pro- 
visions in the 1960 amendments. By the end of 
May 1961, monthly benefits had been awarded 
to 111,000 disabled workers under age 50, to 
124,000 wives, husbands, and children of these 
workers, and to 110,000 persons who qualified 
under the liberalized insured-status provision. 
The $982.3 million being paid in monthly benefits 
at the end of May was $71.3 million higher than 


Civilian labor force, ' total (in thousands) - 
SS dtriedushatensirnincsiininictee 
EE Eee 


Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual rates) ?4____ 


Wage and salary disbursements-___.................- ‘ 
ne ee ee 

Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income 
Social insurance and related payments 
Public assistance 


Less: Personal contributions for social insurance. 


Consumer price index, ? 4 all items (1947-49=100) - _- 
laid eeaceetiaadiaa 
Medical care... 


1 Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
January 1960, data include Alaska and Hawaii. 

? Data exclude Alaska and Hawaii, except that personal income includes 
pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

* Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 


Beginning 


the monthly rate at the close of September 1960. 


Proportion of Aged Beneficiaries Declines 
Slightly 


Benefits were going at the end of May 1961 to 
12.2 million men aged 65 or over and women aged 
62 or over—about 862,000 more than in May 1960. 
These aged beneficiaries made up 79.0 percent 
of all persons receiving benefits, compared with 
80.3 percent a year earlier. Sixty-eight percent 
of all aged beneficiaries in May 1961 were re- 
tired workers. Eighteen percent of the aged 
group were receiving wife’s or husband’s benefits; 
13 percent, widow’s or widower’s benefits; and 
less than half of 1 percent, parent’s benefits. 

About 1,609,000 children of deceased workers, 
282,000 children of retired-worker beneficiaries, 
and 223,000 children of disabled-worker benefici- 
aries were receiving monthly child’s benefits. In- 
cluded in the total number of child’s benefits were 
111,000 being paid to disabled persons aged 18 or 
over whose disability began before age 18. Wives 
(under age 65 with child beneficiaries in their 
care) of 116,000 retired-worker and 74,000 dis- 
abled-worker beneficiaries and 415,000 mothers of 
orphaned child beneficiaries were also receiving 
monthly benefits. In all, 2.7 million child’s, young 
wife’s, and mother’s benefits were being paid, 
representing 17.5 percent of the total. 

Monthly benefits to disabled workers under 
age 65 numbered 537,000. These beneficiaries 


(Continued on page 44) 


May April May Calendar year 


1961 1961 1960 1960 1959 

71,546 70, 696 70, 667 70,612 69, 304 

eee --- 66,778 65,734 67, 208 66,681 65, 581 

4,768 4,962 3,459 3,931 3,813 

eben $413.7 $411.3 $404.7 $404.2 $383.3 

sacaneieke Caeeeeeenl 276.9 275.1 273.6 272.5 258.2 

a tinni 48.8 48.5 48.2 47.8 46.5 
snikehs one naman eee 54.0 54.0 52.9 53.2 49.2 
shaban seGihacasliabt eds 26.8 26.3 22.5 23.2 21.2 
Lcnshcoias aie nane eee dette ail 3.4 3.4 3.2 3.2 3.2 
13.3 13.4 13.6 13.6 12.8 

9.5 9.5 9.3 9.3 7.8 

127.4 127.5 126.3 126.5 124.6 

120.7 121.2 119.7 119.7 118.3 

160.4 159.9 155.9 156.2 150.8 


Components differ from those published by the Department, since they 
have been regrouped; for definitions, see the Annual Statistical Supplement, 
1959, page 1, table 1. 

‘ Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Social Security Amendments of 1961: Summary and 


Legislative History 


THE SOCIAL Security Amendments of 1961 
(Public Law 87-64), approved by President 
Kennedy on June 30, 1961, make significant im- 
provements in the social security program that 
add to its flexibility and effectiveness. The legis- 
lation is a further step toward providing Amer- 
ican workers and their families with basic pro- 
tection against the hardships that can result from 
loss of earnings when the breadwinner retires, 
becomes disabled, or dies. 


CHANGES IN BRIEF 


Most of the changes made by Public Law 87-64 
are in old-age, survivors, and disability insurance. 

1. The age at which men are first eligible for 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits is 
lowered from 65 to 62; for those who claim bene- 
fits before they reach age 65, the monthly amount 
is reduced to take account of the longer period 
that they will draw benefits. 

2. The minimum insurance benefit payable to a 
retired or disabled insured worker, and to the 
sole survivor of a deceased insured worker, is 
increased from $33 a month to $40, with corre- 
sponding increases for those—wives and chil- 
dren, for example—getting other types of bene- 
fits based on primary insurance amounts of less 
than $40. 

3. The requirement for fully insured status— 
the proportion of time that a person must work 
in covered employment and self-employment to 
be eligible for old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits—is changed from 1 quarter of covered 
work for each 3 calendar quarters elapsing after 


*Mr. Cohen is the Assistant Secretary (for Legisla- 
tion) of Health, Education, and Welfare; Mr. Mitchell 
is the Commissioner of Social Security. 

See Social Security Amendments of 1961: Executive 
Hearings Before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, on H.R. 4751 (87th Cong., 1st 
sess.), Mar. 9, 13, 22, 24, and 27, 1961; and Social Secur- 
ity Benefits and Bligibility: Hearings Before the Com- 
mittee on Finance, U. 8S. Senate, on H.R. 6027 (87th 
Cong., 1st sess.), May 25 and 26, 1961. 
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1950 to 1 quarter for each calendar year (equiva- 
lent to 1 for each 4 calendar quarters). The 
insured-status requirements for persons who are 
now old are thus made comparable, on a propor- 
tionate basis, to those that will apply in the long 
run for persons attaining retirement age in the 
future. 

4. The insurance benefit payable to the aged 
widow of a deceased insured worker is increased 
by 10 percent, from 75 percent of the worker’s 
primary insurance amount (the basic amount on 
which all old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance benefit amounts are based) to 8214 percent. 
(A similar increase is made in the benefit payable 
to a widower and, when only one parent is en- 
titled to benefits, to a surviving dependent 
parent.) 

5. Under the new provision for withholding 
benefits from beneficiaries whose earnings exceed 
$1,200 a year (generally referred to as the retire- 
ment test), $1 in benefits will be withheld for 
each $2 of earnings between $1,200 and $1,700. 
Under previous law, $1 was withheld for every $2 
of earnings between $1,200 and $1,500. 

6. The social security contribution rates pay- 
able by employers and employees are increased 
by 1 of 1 percent each, and the rate for the 
self-employed is increased by %¢ of 1 percent and 
rounded to the nearest 149 of 1 percent, beginning 
with 1962. In addition, the tax increase sched- 
uled for 1969 becomes effective in 1968. 

The above benefit changes are effective for 
August 1961 and thus will be reflected in the 
benefit checks distributed at the beginning of 
September. The change in the retirement test is 
effective for beneficiaries’ taxable years ending 
in and after July 1961, so that for the vast ma- 
jority of persons, it is effective for the calendar 
year 1961. 

Other changes in old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance made by the legislation give 
workers with a prolonged disability additional 
time to file applications to preserve their benefit 
rights, facilitate the coverage of additional em- 





ployees of State and local governments, and give 
survivors of certain deceased ministers an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the protection of the program. 

Public Law 87-64 also amends the public as- 
sistance program. Under the new law the amounts 
the Federal Government pays under the pro- 
grams of old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled are 
increased. 

For these categories, the Federal Government 
will pay 80 percent of the first $31 per recipient 
per month instead of the first $30. The over-all 
maximum average payment in which the Federal 
Government participates is raised from $65 to $66. 
(For old-age assistance, the amount of vendor 
medical payments in which there is additional 
Federal participation beyond the formula appli- 
cable to all three adult categories was raised 
earlier in 1961 from $12 to $15.) 

Another provision of Public Law 87-64 au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to furnish temporary assistance to 
United States citizens without available resources 
who return to this country from foreign countries 
because of war or other emergency. 

Many of those who will benefit from the 
changes in the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program are getting public assistance 
because they are not now eligible for insurance 
benefits or because their benefits are inadequate to 
meet their needs. The new or increased insurance 
benefits will enable some of them to get along 
without public assistance, while others will need 
smaller amounts of assistance. It is estimated 
that the savings in assistance expenditures (Fed- 
eral and State) resulting from the changes in the 
insurance program will total $50 million in the 
first 12 months in which the amendments are in 
effect; the estimated saving in Federal expendi- 
tures alone is between $19 
million. 


million and $20 


OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY 
INSURANCE 


The 1961 amendments liberalize old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance in several im- 
portant areas. It is expected that $815 million in 


* See the Bulletin, July 1961, page 18. 





new or increased benefits will be paid to 4,770,000 
persons as a result of these changes during the 
first 12 months of operation. 


Benefits for Men at Age 62 


The new law makes insurance benefits payable 
to men at age 62; the amount of the monthly 
benefit payable for those claiming benefits before 
attainment of age 65 is actuarially, permanently 
reduced. Though there is general agreement that 
this change does not represent the only or the 
best solution to the economic problems of older 
unemployed workers, it does give them some 
protection. The fact is that the problem of the 
older worker who cannot get a job continues to 
exist, in good times as well as bad, and the social 
security program should be flexible enough to 
take account of this problem. Men and women 
make social security contributions over the years 
in the expectation of receiving insurance benefits 
when they are too old to work. They should 
have a degree of protection if they find them- 
selves unable to get work because of conditions 
beyond their control when they are nearing re- 
tirement age, even though they have not reached 
age 65. 

Under the provision making reduced benefits 
available at age 62, a man can weigh the amount 
of the benefit he can get against his physical 
condition, the availability of work, and his gen- 
eral financial situation and make the choice that 
seems best for him under all the circumstances. 
It is estimated that benefits amounting to $440 
million will be paid during the first 12 months of 
operation to about 560,000 persons who would not 
have been eligible for insurance benefits if it were 
not for this change. 

The insurance benefits for a male worker are 
reduced, under the new provision, at the same 
rate as those for a woman worker (54 of 1 percent 
for each month before attainment of age 65 for 
which a benefit is payable). Husband’s insurance 
benefits are reduced at the same rate now appli- 
cable to wife’s insurance benefits (254, of 1 per- 
cent for each month before age 65); and benefits 
to a widower and to a surviving father are, like 
those for a widow and a surviving mother, pay- 
able without reduction. The monthly benefit for 
a man who begins to draw old-age insurance 
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benefits in the month in which he reaches age 62 
will amount to 80 percent of the benefit he would 
get if he stopped working then but waited urtil 
his sixty-fifth birthday to draw benefits; for a 
man getting husband’s insurance benefits at age 
62, they are 75 percent of the amount otherwise 
payable at age 65. 

For men, as for women, the percentage reduc- 
tion will continue to apply after the beneficiary 
reaches age 65. If, however, he returns to work 
and earns enough before he reaches age 65 to 
cause any of his benefits to be withheld, the re- 
duction in his benefit will be refigured when he 
reaches age 65 to reflect the fact that benefits 
were not paid for as many months before his 
sixty-fifth birthday as had been contemplated 
at the time that the original computation was 
made. 

A 1960 proposal to lower the minimum eligi- 
bility age for men involved some additional cost 
(estimated at 0.10 percent). The added cost 
would have arisen from the use of the same 
method of determining fully insured status and 
computing the average monthly wage as is now 
used for women electing to receive insurance 
benefits at age 62. The measuring period for such 
determinations for men would have been based 
on the period ending with the beginning of the 
year of attainment of age 62 instead of age 65— 
a period 3 years shorter than under the present 
law. 

Using a smaller number of years in the compu- 
tation permits the dropping of more years of low 
earnings and thus may give a higher average 
monthly wage and a higher benefit amount even 
when the person works up to age 65. In the 1961 
amendments, an increase in the cost of the pro- 
gram is avoided by continuing to use age 65 for 
determining insured status and computing the 
average monthly wage for men. 

Because the period for computing the average 
monthly wage for men extends to age 65 even 
though men may claim benefits before that age, 
in some cases, where coverage was very recent, 
as many as 3 years without earnings may have to 
be included in the computation. When the man 
works after entitlement to reduced benefits, there- 
fore, the new law provides for a special automatic 
recomputation without an application at age 65 
or at death, before age 65, in order to pick up 
such earnings. In addition, the period used in 
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the computation is shortened in cases of death 
before age 65. 


Minimum Insurance Benefit 


The provision for increasing the minimum 
insurance benefit from $33 to $40 makes an im- 
provement in the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program that has been much 
needed. Persons coming on the benefit rolls in 
the future will generally get benefits above the 
minimum because they will have had a chance to 
work in covered employment during their best 
working years. Many of those now on the rolls, 
however, are getting benefits at or near the mini- 
mum—not because they had a low level of life- 
time earnings but because they were already old 
when their jobs were covered and their earnings 
under the program were lower than their average 
lifetime earnings. The increase in the minimum 
makes the protection of the program much more 
effective for these men and women. 

The provision to increase the minimum insur- 
ance benefit to $40 will put an additional $170 
million in the hands of 2,175,000 persons in the 
first 12 months of its operation. 


Insured-Status Requirements 


Under the new law a person is fully insured 
if he has 1 quarter of covered employment for 
every year elapsing after 1950 up to but not in- 
cluding the year in which he reaches age 65 (age 
62 for women), dies, or becomes disabled. (As 
under the old law, a minimum of 6 quarters of 
coverage is required; the maximum requirement 
is 40.) One quarter of coverage was required 
under the previous law for every 3 quarters elaps- 
ing after 1950. 

The change to 1 quarter out of every 4 will 
help many persons who are uninsured because the 
jobs they held during their best working years 
were not covered and, by the time their jobs were 
covered, they were already so old that they could 
not work regularly enough to meet the insured- 
status requirements then in the law. Here again, 
though the long-run cost is small (a level-pre- 
mium cost of only 0.02 percent of payroll), the 
immediate effect is pronounced. About $65 mil- 








lion will be paid during the first 12 months to 
160,000 persons who would not otherwise have 
qualified for insurance benefits. 


Widow’s Insurance Benefit 


The amendments increase the aged widow’s in- 
surance benefit by 10 percent (from 75 percent 
to 8214 percent of the worker’s primary insurance 
amount). Men getting widower’s benefits and 
surviving dependent parents, when only one 
parent is entitled to benefits, also have the amount 
of their benefits increased. 

Under the law in effect up to this time, when 
a retired-worker beneficiary died his widow had 
to get along with half the benefit income that he 
and his wife had been receiving while he was liv- 
ing. If the retirement benefit for a man bears a 
reasonable and adequate relationship to his pre- 
vious earnings, as it is intended to, then three- 
fourths of that benefit is not adequate for his 
widow in terms of the man’s earnings. The in- 
crease provided in the legislation produces a more 
reasonable relationship between the widow’s 
benefit and her deceased husband’s earnings. 
This change will result in $105 million in addi- 
tional benefits being paid to 1,525,000 older 
women and men during the first 12 months of 
operation. 

In the following tabulation, benefits for aged 
widows under the new law, at various levels of 
average monthly wages, are compared with those 
previously payable. 




















> . Widow's 
Widow’s 
Average monthly wage benefit under — under 
old law amend- 
ments 
p Oth ete eerrenneTEteGsomwEEDaAEeENEeNiande $33.00 $40.00 
Snecma nvsninebodaddtesniennnninameendiee 44.30 48.70 
De icidialan cniedtiheniehinstin Génie eniiinasiiel 54.80 60.30 
I ciiesapah tltaarts tate dinciias pecans reer ees imanlbieh tea htitertngnepunteiany 63.00 69.30 
SS ee eee 71.30 78.40 
AOE ARE RRS RE ecient 78.80 86.70 
SEER ET FRE SANGRE SOE 87.00 | 95.70 
Pans abetenssecnehienchtonesenelsswaneeseen 95.30 104.80 
1 The minimum benefit payable under the 1961 amendments. 


Retirement Test 


Under the annual test of retirement, full bene- 
fits for the year are paid if earnings are $1,200 


6 


or less. The 1961 amendments change the pro- 
vision for withholding benefits from beneficiaries 
whose earnings exceed $1,200 a year (generally 
referred to as the retirement test). Under the 
new law, $1 in benefits will be withheld for each 
$2 of a beneficiary’s earnings between $1,200 and 
$1,700. Beyond that point, $1 of benefits is lost 
for each $1 of earnings. If an individual earns 
$1,210, for example, he loses $5 in benefits; if he 
earns $1,600 he loses $200; and if he earns $2,000, 
he loses $550 (14 of $500 plus $300). (As under 
the old law, no benefits are withheld, regardless 
of the amount of annual earnings, for any month 
in which the beneficiary neither earns wages of 
more than $100 nor renders substantial services 
in self-employment or for any month in which 
the beneficiary is aged 72 or over.) 

In 1960, Congress had eliminated the earlier 
requirement for withholding a month’s benefit 
for each $80 of earnings above $1,200 and pro- 
vided instead for withholding $1 in benefits for 
each $2 of earnings between $1,200 and $1,500 and 
for each $1 of earnings above $1,500. For most 
persons, whose taxable year for income-tax pur- 
poses is on a calendar-year basis, the 1960 pro- 
vision was never effective since the first year to 
which the provision applied for them was 1961. 

The changes made in the retirement test by 
the 1960 amendments reduced the deterrent to 
work and eliminated certain anomalies that had 
existed under previous law. Adjusting benefits 
in direct ratio to the amount of earnings above 
$1,200 assures that a beneficiary who earns more 
than $1,200 in a year will always have more in 
total income from benefits and earnings than if 
he had held his earnings to $1,200. 

The 1961 change increasing the $1,500 limita- 
tion on the “$1-for-$2” band to $1,700 raises the 
level-premium cost of the program by 0.02 per- 
cent of payroll on an intermediate-cost basis. 
Under the new test, about 350,000 persons will 
start to get insurance benefits or will receive 
more in benefits for 1961 than they would have 
received if the law had not been changed. 


Period of Disability 


Under the amendments, the deadline of June 
30, 1961, for filing applications for establishing 
a period of disability beginning with the actual 
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onset of the disability (as far back as October 
1941) is postponed for 1 year. (As in the old 
law, when an application is filed after the dead- 
line a period of disability can be established no 
earlier than 18 months before the date of filing, 
even if the applicant stopped working because of 
his disability much earlier than that eighteenth 
month.) 

This is a much more important provision than 
it may appear to be. Failure to qualify for a 
period of disability means that a person may 
lose his insured status for all types of insurance 
benefits—retirement and survivor, as well as dis- 
ability—or may have the benefits payable on his 
earnings record greatly reduced. Yet about one- 
sixth of the disability claims now being filed are 
based on disabilities that began more than 18 
months earlier. Many of these late filers are dis- 
abled workers under age 50, who only recently 
were made eligible for disability insurance bene- 
fits and who have just learned that they are 
eligible. 


Coverage for State and Local Government 
Employees 


The amendments give some employees of State 
and local governments additional time to elect 
coverage under the “divided retirement system” 
provision, which permits specified States to cover 
those retirement system members who desire 
coverage, with all future members being covered 
compulsorily. Under a provision added to the 
law by the 1958 amendments, employees who did 
not choose coverage at the first opportunity could, 
at their request, be brought under the program 
by the State at any time within a year after the 
date on which coverage for the group was ap- 
proved (or before January 1, 1960, if that was 
later). Under the 1961 amendment, the option of 
bringing additional persons under coverage is 
open for 2 years after coverage for the group is 
approved, or through December 31, 1962, if that 
date is later. This extension of time takes account 
of the fact that State legislatures meet only once 
every 2 years and of other factors that might 
result in employees not coming under the pro- 
gram within the time limits of previous law. 

Another amendment adds New Mexico to the 
list of States to which the “divided retirement” 
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system provision applies, bringing the total 
number to 17. 


Election of Coverage by Ministers’ Survivors 


A minor amendment affects the provisions for 
covering ministers. This change permits the sur- 
vivors of ministers (or Christian Science prac- 
titioners) who die on or after September 13, 1960 
(the date of enactment of the 1960 amendments), 
and before April 16, 1962, to take advantage of 
the extension of time for electing coverage that 
was provided for ministers in the 1960 amend- 
ments. Such a survivor, as would be true of the 
minister himself had he lived, has through April 
15, 1962, to file a certificate electing coverage of 
services performed by the minister before his 
death. A certificate filed by a survivor will be 
effective, generally, to cover the minister’s services 
retroactively for 1 year, as if the certificate had 
been filed by the minister himself on the date of 
his death. 

This change will help a few families who have 
been adversely affected by the fact that, in such 
cases, waiver certificates could not be filed on 
behalf of a minister after his death. 


Financing the OASDI Amendments 


The changes made by the 1961 amendments 
will increase the level-premium cost of the pro- 
gram by 0.27 percent of payroll and, in the long 
run, the income to the trust funds by an equal 
amount. This additional income will result from 
an increase in the contribution rates and from 
advancing by 1 year, to 1968, the time at which 
the ultimate scheduled contribution rate becomes 
effective. 

The changes in the contribution schedule are 
shown below. 


[Percent] 
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In making the changes in old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance, Congress has shown its 
customary concern for the financial soundness of 
the insurance program. Since the amendments 
increase the level-premium cost of the program 
by 0.27 percent of payroll, and since they provide 
for additional income to the trust funds that is 
also estimated at 0.27 percent of payroll, the 
actuarial balance of the program is not changed 
and the system remains on a sound financial 
basis.® 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The new legislation amends the Social Security 
Act to provide additional Federal participation 
in public assistance payments to recipients of old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. It also pro- 
vides for aid on a temporary basis to those U. S. 
citizens and their dependents who, having re- 
turned to this country from abroad, lack funds 
and other resources necessary to their health, 
welfare, and resettlement as responsible citizens. 


Federal Participation in Assistance Payments 


In recognition of the need for more nearly 
adequate assistance payments to the needy, Con- 
gress raised the amount of the payment in which 
the Federal Government shares for the adult 
categories—old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
The Federal share has been 80 percent of the 
first $30 per recipient per month paid by the 
participating State. The Federal share in the 
next $35 of the average assistance payment (up 
to a maximum average total payment of $65, ex- 
cluding the special medical provision in old-age 
assistance) has ranged, according to relative State 
per capita income, from 50 percent to 65 percent. 

The new legislation, effective from October 1, 
1961, through June 30, 1962, provides a Federal 
share of 80 percent of the first $31 of the average 
monthly payment, with the Federal share in the 
next $35 ranging from 50 percent to 65 percent as 


*For a discussion of the financing basis and policy 
under the 1961 amendments, see pages 12-19 of this issue 
of the Bulletin. 


heretofore. The maximum for the average tofal 
payment is thus raised from $65 on an average 
basis to $66. The provisions already in the law 
for special Federal financial participation in 
medical care vendor payments in old-age assist- 
ance beyond the monthly maximum are not 
affected by this legislation. The amount of the 
additional vendor medical payments in old-age 
assistance in which there is Federal sharing is 
$15. 

The new legislation makes appropriate changes 
in the special provisions for Federal financial 
participation in these programs for Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 

The formula changes are expected to increase 
the Federal share in the Federal-State assistance 
programs by more than $15 million for the 9- 
month period covered by the legislation. 

Legislation enacted earlier in 1961 (Public 
Law 87-31) provided for an increase in Federal 
financial participation in the program of aid to 
dependent children by broadening the coverage 
to include the children of unemployed parents.‘ 


Assistance for United States Citizens Returned 
From Foreign Countries 


From time to time, United States citizens in 
foreign countries are without available resources 
and must be returned to this country because of 
their personal misfortune or illness or destitution 
or because of international crisis. After they 
reach a port of entry in the United States they 
may be in need of temporary assistance. 

An amendment to title XI of the Social Secu- 
rity Act authorizes the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to provide temporary assist- 
ance to citizens of the United States and their 
dependents who have been identified by the De- 
partment of State as having returned or been 
brought back from a foreign country because of 
destitution or illness, or the illness of any depend- 
ent, or because of war, threat of war, invasion, 
or other crisis when they are without resources. 

Except in cases or classes of cases set forth in 
regulations by the Secretary, recipients of tem- 
porary assistance are to reimburse the Federal 
Government for the cost of assistance. 


*See the Bulletin, July 1961, page 18. 
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Assistance may be provided to the recipient 
directly by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare or through the services and facilities 
of appropriate public or private agencies and 
organizations. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is also authorized to develop plans and make 
arrangements for providing such assistance in the 
United States to United States citizens and their 
dependents who are without available resources 
after being returned or brought back from a 
foreign country. 

“Temporary assistance” may include money 
payments, medical care, temporary billeting, 
transportation, and other goods and services 
necessary for the health and welfare of indi- 
viduals. It may also include guidance, counseling, 
and other welfare services. Temporary assistance 
to individuals is available on their arrival in the 
United States and for a period after arrival as 
may be provided in regulations. The provision 
for temporary assistance will be effective through 
June 30, 1962. 

In this critical period of history, the residence 
and travel of Americans in foreign countries can 
be a real method for building international 
friendship, economic progress, scientific and edu- 
cational exchanges, and cultural ties. At the 
same time, however, American citizens abroad 
cannot always protect themselves against illness 
or even greater disasters in a foreign land. Yet 
some of them on returning to this country are 
ineligible for the public assistance available to 
other needy Americans. 

Up to this time the responsibility for giving 
essential help to returning citizens has been 
largely carried—of necessity—by private agencies 
and organizations. The welfare agencies in the 
Nation’s major ports have made substantial con- 
tributions of time, skill, and money drawn from 
State, local, and private sources. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has worked with State and local public 
welfare agencies on an individual case basis in 
an effort to develop arrangements under which 
care and attention could be given to needy citi- 
zens from abroad. The Department for several 
years has been making preliminary plans with 
various Federal agencies for the care of return- 
ing American citizens and is now authorized to 
enter into agreements with them or with State 
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welfare agencies or with appropriate private 
agencies and organizations. Under the new law 
the Department will be able to reimburse such 
public and private agencies and organizations for 
the costs of care given at the reception point and 
for a limited period after the needy recipients 
reach their point of destination. 


BACKGROUND AND LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


In general, the amendments make changes in 
the social security program along the lines recom- 
mended by President Kennedy in his message to 
Congress of February 2, in which he outlined a 
program to restore momentum to the national 
economy.’ Although the increases in the amount 
of the minimum insurance benefit and in the 
benefit for the aged widow are not as large as 
those the President had proposed, and although 
his proposal for paying disability insurance bene- 
fits to a worker with an extended but not neces- 
sarily permanent disablement is not included, the 
amendments largely meet the problems that 
prompted his recommendations for changes in 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program. 

In his message the President recommended five 
improvements in the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program. These provisions were 
spelled out in the draft legislation that he sub- 
mitted to Congress on February 20. They were: 
(1) An increase in the minimum benefit from $33 
to $43 a month; (2) a provision that men might 
qualify for actuarially reduced benefits at age 
62; (3) a liberalization in the requirement for 
fully insured status, from 1 quarter for every 3 
quarters elapsing after 1950 to 1 quarter for every 
4 quarters after 1950; (4) an increase in the 
benefit payable to the aged widow of a deceased 
insured worker, from 75 percent of the worker’s 
retirement benefit to 85 percent; (5) a provision 
for payment. of benefits to totally disabled per- 


5 House Document No. 81 (87th Cong., 1st sess.). See 
also “Health and Social Security for the American 
People” (Task Force on Health and Social Security), 
which contained recommendations for improvements in 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program. 
(Printed in Nominations: Hearings Before the Senate 
Committee on Finance, 87th Cong., 1st sess., Mar. 22 and 
23, 1961, page 94.) Mr. Cohen was chairman of the task 
force, which made its recommendations to President 
Kennedy on January 10, 1961. 








sons after 6 months of disability, without an 
expectation that the disability will necessarily 
result in death or continue for a long and in- 
definite period. These improvements, to be effec- 
tive for April 1961, would have been financed by 
an increase of 14 of 1 percent each in the taxes 
on employers and employees and by % of 1 per- 
cent on self-employed persons beginning in 1963. 
Provisions (2) and (3) had been considered in 
the preceding Congress. 

In 1960, in connection with the social security 
amendments then under consideration, an amend- 
ment to permit men to receive reduced insurance 
benefits at age 62 was proposed to the Senate 
Committee on Finance by Senator Byrd, of West 
Virginia, and cosponsored by 21 other Senators. 
(A 1956 amendment made actuarially reduced 
benefits available to women at age 62.) The pro- 
vision was included in the Finance Committee’s 
bill and passed by the Senate. It was later deleted 
in the House-Senate Conference because of its 
cost (then estimated at 0.05 percent of payroll). 

The provision under which a person is fully 
insured for benefits if he has 1 quarter of cover- 
age for every year (equivalent to 1 for each 4 
calendar quarters) elapsing after 1950 and up to 
the year in which he reaches age 65 (age 62 for 
a woman), dies, or becomes disabled was included 
in the bill passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, but it was deleted in the Senate. Previous 
jaw had required 1 quarter of coverage for every 
2 quarters elapsing after 1950; a provision re- 
quiring 1 quarter of coverage for each 3 calendar 
quarters elapsing came out of the 1960-House- 
Senate Conference as a compromise. 

President Kennedy’s Task Force on Area Re- 
development, in its report dated December 27, 
1960, had advocated the payment of retirement 
benefits to men beginning at age 62, “to ease the 
burden of unemployment on the older workers.” 
The President’s Task Force on Health and Social 
Security also suggested this provision for con- 
sideration in its report of January 10, 1961, and 
the change was recommended by the President 
in his economic message. 


House Action 


On February 20, the same day that the draft 
legislation was transmitted to Congress, Repre 
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sentative Mills, Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, introduced a bill, H.R. 
4571, incorporating the proposed changes. The 
Ways and Means Committee held executive hear- 
ings on the proposal on March 9, 13, 22, 24, and 
27, 1961. 

A clean bill, H.R. 6027, was introduced by Mr. 
Mills on March 29. This bill differed from the 
President’s recommendations in a number of re- 
spects. The minimum benefit was to be increased 
to $40 instead of $43. The provision tor benefits 
at age 62 was rewritten to avoid any increase in 
long-range actuarial cost. Benefits for widows 
were to be increased to 82.5 percent (instead of 
85 percent) of the amount that would be payable 
to the husband before his death, and the pro- 
posed disability provision was dropped. The “1 
out of 4” insured-status provision was adopted as 
recommended. The House Committee added an 
amendment extending for 1 year (through June 
30, 1962) the time within which a disabled worker 
may file application to establish a period of dis- 
ability that would begin with the onset of the 
disability. 

The changes (effective for the month beginning 
after the thirtieth day following enactment) that 
were made by the Ways and Means Committee 
reduced the actuarial cost of the bill by about 
half and were to be financed by a tax of \% of 1 
percent each on employers and employees and of 
34, of 1 percent on self-employed persons, effec- 
tive January 1962. The bill as reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee on April 7 was 
passed by the House on April 20 by a vote of 400 
to 14. 


Senate Action 


The Senate Finance Committee held public 
hearings on May 25 and 26, 1961. At these hear- 
ings, Secretary Ribicoff called attention to the 
differences between the President’s recommenda- 
tions and the House-passed bill. “All the changes 
proposed by the President,” he said, “are desir- 
able. Nevertheless, since in its overall effect the 
bill passed by the House will largely meet the 
problems that prompted the President to make 
his recommendations for changes in the insurance 
program and in view of the need for action to 
meet these problems, we recommend adoption of 
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the bill as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives.” 

The Finance Committee considered the bill in 
executive session on May 31 and June 15. The 
Committee adopted a number of amendments. 
Those affecting old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance included: (1) Additional time for State 
and local employees under the “divided retire- 
ment system” provision to elect coverage; (2) 
addition of the State of New Mexico to the list 
to which the “divided retirement system” pro- 
vision applies; (3) provision for survivors of 
certain deceased ministers to have the same right 
to elect coverage that the minister would have 
had if he had lived; and (4) provision for round- 
ing the contribution rate for self-employed per- 
sons to the nearest 149 of 1 percent so that it can 
be expressed decimally rather than in sixteenths, 
thus making it easier for individuals to compute 
the amount of their contributions. 

The Senate Finance Committee also adopted 
two amendments affecting public assistance. One, 
proposed by Senator Long of Louisiana, provided 
for additional Federal sharing in the programs 
of old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. The addi- 
tional amount would have been available only in 
States paying more than the existing maximums 
on the average payment and would have been 
limited to participation in an additional $2.50. 
This amendment was accompanied by a provision 
intended to assure that the additional Federal 
funds would be passed on to recipients of assist- 
ance and not substituted for existing State or 
local expenditures. The other amendment author- 
ized the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to provide temporary assistance to cer- 
tain United States citizens without available re- 
sources who return to this country from other 
countries because of illness, destitution, war, or 
other emergencies. 

The bill as amended was reported on June 20 
to the Senate, where it was passed unanimously, 
90 to 0, with further amendments, on June 26. 
Among the amendments adopted on the floor of 
the Senate was one liberalizing the retirement 
test—a substitute offered by Senators Hartke, 
Humphrey, and Randolph for a somewhat more 
liberal amendment that had been proposed by 
Senator Cotton. Under the 1960 law, $1 in bene 
fits was withheld for each $2 of earnings in excess 
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of $1,200 but not exceeding $1,500. The amend- 
ment increased the $1,500 limitation on the $1- 
for $2 “band” to $1,700. To finance the liberalli- 
zation in the retirement test, which would have a 
level-premium cost of 0.02 percent of payroll, an 
amendment offered by Senators Kerr, Byrd of 
Virginia, and Anderson was adopted. This 
amendment, by moving forward from 1969 to 
1968 the final scheduled tax increase, provided for 
additional revenues to the system, on a long-range 
basis. Also adopted was an amendment by Sen- 
ator Humphrey intended to ensure for individual 
recipients of medical assistance for the aged free- 
dom of choice in the selection of medical prac- 
titioners or suppliers of services. Several tech- 
nical amendments were also adopted. 

An amendment by Senator Clark and Senator 
Goldwater to permit individuals who belong to 
well-known religious sects that do not believe in 
social insurance programs to remain outside the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem was defeated. 

An amendment by Senator Javits and a num- 
ber of other Senators, incorporating the same 
medical care plan for the aged that had been 
offered by essentially the same group in 1960, was 
debated but withdrawn. 


Conference Action and Enactment 


The House and Senate conferees met on June 
27 and 28. All the Senate amendments relating 
to old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
were accepted. The provision for assistance for 
United States citizens returned from foreign 
countries was modified to limit the Secretary’s 
authority to provide such assistance for the 
period ending June 30, 1962. In place of Senator 
Long’s original public assistance formula amend- 
ment that had been incorporated in the Senate 
bill a substitute amendment of approximately 
comparable cost was adopted. It provided for 
additional Federal participation in old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled for all States during 
the 9-month period beginning October 1, 1961. 
Under this amendment, both the amount in which 
the Federal Government provides 80 percent and 
the maximum payment in which the Federal 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Old-Age, Survivors, and Disibality Insurance: Financing 
Basis and Policy Under the 1961 Amendments 


THE COST aspects of any proposed changes in 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program have always received careful study by 
Congress. In the 1950 amendments, Congress ex- 
pressed its conviction that the program should be 
completely self-supporting from the contributions 
of covered individuals and employers, and it re- 
pealed the provision permitting appropriations to 
the system from the General Treasury. All major 
legislation since 1950, including the 1961 amend- 
ments,’ has indicated the intent of Congress that 
the tax schedule make the program as self-sup- 
porting as possible—in other words, actuarially 
sound. 

Actuarial soundness does not have precisely the 
same meaning for old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance and for private insurance and, 
to some extent, for private pension plans. In 
connection with individual insurance, the private 
insurance company to be actuarially sound must, 
in general, have sufficient funds on hand to pay 
off all accrued liabilities if operations are ter- 
minated. This is not a necessary basis for a na- 
tional compulsory social insurance program, nor 
is it always necessary for a well-administered 
private pension plan. 

The national program can be expected to con- 
tinue indefinitely, and the test is whether the 
expected future income from taxes and from 
interest on invested assets will be sufficient to 
meet anticipated expenditures for benefits and 
administrative costs. Though future experience 
may vary from the actuarial cost estimates, the 
intent that the program be self-supporting, or 
actuarially sound, can be expressed in law by a 
contribution schedule that, according to the inter- 
mediate-cost estimate, brings the program into 
approximate balance. 


* Chief Actuary, Social Security Administration. 
*For a summary of the 1961 amendments, see pages 
8-11. 
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by ROBERT J. MYERS* 


ACTUARIAL BALANCE, 1950-61 


The actuarial balance of the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system is measured in 
relation to effective taxable payroll (referred to 
hereafter as “payroll”). “Payroll” means the 
total earnings of all covered workers, reduced to 
take into account both the maximum taxable 
earnings base and the fact that, because the con- 
tribution rate for the self-employed is lower than 
the combined employer-employee rate, only three- 
fourths of the earnings of the self-employed 
within the maximum are counted. In this way, 
actuarial balance of the system is expressed as an 
equivalent combined employer-employee tax rate 
on earnings not in excess of the maximum taxable 
base. 

At the time the 1952 act was passed, it was 
believed that the 1950-52 rise in earnings levels 
would offset the higher cost resulting from the 
benefit liberalizations and that the actuarial 
balance would be the same as that estimated for 
the 1950 act (table 1). Cost estimates made in 
1954 indicated, however, that the level-premium 
cost (the average long-range cost, based on dis- 
counting at interest, in relation to payroll) was 
somewhat more than 0.5 percent of payroll higher 
than the level-premium equivalent of the sched- 
uled taxes, including allowance for interest on 
the existing trust fund. The actuarial insuffi- 
ciency in the 1952 act was substantially reduced 
under the 1954 act, which provided for an in- 
crease in the contribution schedule that also met 
all the additional cost of the benefit changes. 

The estimates for the 1954 act were revised in 
1956 to take into account the rise in the earnings 
level since 1951 and 1952, the 2-year base period 
that had been used for the earnings assumption 
in the 1954 estimates. The lack of actuarial 
balance under the 1954 act was thus reduced to the 
point where, for all practical purposes, it was 
nonexistent. Since the benefit changes made by 
the 1956 amendments were fully financed by the 
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increased contribution income provided, the pro- 
gram’s actuarial balance was not affected. 

In cost estimates made in early 1958, the pro- 
gram was found to be out of actuarial balance by 
somewhat more than 0.4 percent of payroll. The 
large number of retirements among the groups 
newly covered by the 1954 and 1956 legislation 
had resulted in higher benefit expenditures than 
those estimated, and the average retirement age 
had dropped significantly, probably in part be- 
cause of the liberalizations of the retirement test. 
The 1958 amendments recognized this situation 
and provided additional financing, both to reduce 
the Jack of actuarial balance and to finance cer- 
tain benefit liberalizations. 

As a basis for the revised cost estimates made 
in 1958 for the disability insurance program, cer- 
tain modified assumptions that recognized the 


TaBLeE 1.—Actuarial balance of the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program under various acts on an inter- 
mediate-cost basis 
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 . eee 4 1960 56 .50 —.06 
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1 Percentage of taxable payroll. 

? Includes adjustments to take into account (a) interest on the trust funds, 
(b) administrative expenses, and (c) lower contribution rate for the self- 
employed. 

3A negative figure indicates the extent of lack of actuarial balance; a 
positive figure indicates more than sufficient financing, according to the 
estimate. 

4 The disability insurance program was established by the 1956 act; data 
for earlier years are for the old-age and survivors insurance program only. 
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emerging experience were made. As a result, the 
moderate actuarial surplus originally estimated 
was increased somewhat; most of the increase was 
used in the 1958 amendments to finance certain 
benefit liberalizations. 

The cost estimates for old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance were reexamined at the begin- 
ning of 1960 and modified in certain respects: 
The earnings assumption was changed to reflect 
the 1959 level, and revised assumptions were 
made for the disability insurance portion of the 
program on the basis of newly available data. It 
was found that the number of persons meeting 
the insured-status conditions to be eligible for 
disability benefits had been significantly over- 
estimated and that the disability experience with 
respect to eligible women was considerably lower 
than had been originally estimated. 

Both the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, in reporting on the 1961 legis- 
lation, stated their belief that it is a matter for 
concern if either portion of the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system shows any 
significant actuarial insufficiency *—more than 
0.25 percent of payroll for old-age and survivors 
insurance and more than about 0.05 percent for 
disability insurance. Whenever the actuarial in- 
sufficiency has exceeded these limits, any subse- 
quent liberalizations in benefit provisions have 
been fully financed by appropriate changes in the 
tax schedules or through other methods, and at 
the same time the actuarial status of the program 
has been improved. The changes provided in the 
1961 amendments are in conformity with these 
principles. 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS FOR COST ESTIMATES 


Because of such factors as the aging of the 
population and the slow but steady growth of 
the benefit rolls, benefit disbursements may be 
expected to increase continuously for at least the 
next 50-75 years. Similar factors are inherent 
in any retirement program, public or private, that 
has been in operation for a relatively short 
period. Estimates of the future cost of the old- 


* H.Rept. 216 and S.Rept. 425, 87th Cong., 1st sess. 








age, survivors, and disability insurance program 
are also affected by many elements that are diffi- 
cult to determine. The assumptions used in the 
actuarial cost estimates may therefore differ 
widely and yet be reasonable. 

The long-run estimates are presented in a 
range to indicate plausible variations in future 
costs. Both the low- and high-cost estimates are 
based on high economic assumptions, intended to 
represent close to full employment, with average 
annual earnings at about the 1959 level. The 
intermediate estimates, developed by averaging 
the low- and high-cost estimates, indicate the 
basis for the financing provisions. 

Costs are shown, in general, as percentages of 
payroll—the best measure of the program’s finan- 
cial cost. Dollar figures alone are misleading. A 
higher earnings level, for example, will increase 
not only the program’s outgo but also—and to a 
greater extent—its income, with the result that 
cost in relation to payroll will decrease. 

For the short-range cost, only a single estimate 
is considered necessary. A gradual rise in the 
earnings level, paralleling that of the past few 
years, is assumed. As a result, contribution in- 
come is somewhat higher than if level earnings 
were assumed, but benefit outgo is only slightly 
affected. 

An important measure of long-range cost is the 
equivalent level contribution rate required to sup- 
port the program into perpetuity, based on dis- 
counting at interest. Adoption of such a level 
rate would result in relatively large accumula- 
tions in the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund and, eventually, sizable income from inter- 
est. Even though such a method of financing is 
not followed, the concept may be used as a con- 
venient measure of long-range costs, especially 
in comparing various possible alternative plans, 
since it takes into account the heavy deferred 
benefit costs. 

The long-range estimates are based on level- 
earnings assumptions, although covered payrolls 
are assumed to rise steadily until the year 2050, 
with the growth in the population at the working 
ages. If in the future the earnings level should 
be considerably above that which now prevails, 
and if the benefits are adjusted upward so that 
the annual costs in relation to payroll remain the 
same as now estimated for the present system, 
then the increased dollar outgo resulting will 
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offset the increased dollar income. This is an im- 
portant reason for considering costs in relation to 
payroll rather than in dollars. Although a rise 
in earning levels has characterized the past, the 
long-range estimates have not taken the possi- 
bility of such a rise into account. If such an 
assumption were used, along with the unlikely 
assumption that the benefits would not be 
changed, the cost in relation to payroll would, of 
course, be lower. 

The possibility that a rise in earnings levels 
will produce lower costs in relation to payroll is 
an important “safety factor” in the financial 
operations of the system. The financing of the 
system is based essentially on the intermediate- 
cost estimate, along with the assumption of level 
earnings; if experience follows the high-cost as- 
sumption, additional financing will be necessary. 
If covered earnings do increase in the future as 
in the past, the resulting reduction in program 
costs (expressed as a percentage of taxable pay- 
roll) will more than offset the higher cost under 
experience following the high-cost estimate. If 
the latter condition prevails, the reduction in the 
relative cost of the program coming from rising 
earnings levels can be used to maintain the actu- 
arial soundness of the system, and any remaining 
savings can be used to adjust benefits upward (to 
a lesser degree than the increase in the earnings 
level). 

If benefits are adjusted currently to keep pace 
with rising earnings trends as they occur, the 
year-by-year costs as a percentage of payroll 
would be unaffected. The level-premium cost, 
however, would be higher, since the relative im- 
portance of the interest earned by the trust funds 
would gradually diminish with the passage of 
time. If earnings do consistently rise, thorough 
consideration will need to be given to the financ- 
ing basis of the system because then the interest 
receipts of the trust funds will not meet as large 
a proportion of the benefit costs as was antici- 
pated under the assumption that the earnings 
level would not rise. 

The costs of old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance are affected significantly by amend- 
ments made to the Railroad Retirement Act in 
1951. Under these amendments, railroad retire- 
ment compensation and the earnings covered 
under old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance are combined in determining benefits for 
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workers with fewer than 10 years of railroad 
service and for all survivor cases. Under the 
financial interchange provisions established at 
the same time, the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund and the disability insurance trust 
fund are to be maintained in the same financial 
position in which they would have been if rail- 
road employment had always been covered by the 
Social Security Act. It is estimated that in the 
long run the net effect will be a relatively small 
loss to the old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance system since the reimbursements from the 
railroad retirement system will be somewhat 
smaller than the net additional benefits paid on 
the basis of railroad earnings. 

Program costs are also affected by the 1956 
legislation that provided for reimbursement from 
general revenues for past and future expenditures 
with respect to the noncontributory credits that 
had been granted for persons in military service 
before 1957. The cost estimates reflect the effect 
of these reimbursements (included as contribu- 
tions), based on the assumption that the required 
appropriations will be made in 1961 and there- 
after. 


RESULTS OF INTERMEDIATE-COST ESTIMATES 


The long-range intermediate-cost estimates are 
developed from the low- and high-cost estimates 
by averaging the dollar estimates and then de- 
veloping the corresponding estimates in relation 
to payroll. The intermediate-cost estimate is not 
presented as the most probable estimate but 
rather as a convenient, single set of figures to 
use for comparative purposes. 

Because Congress believes that the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program should 
be on a completely self-supporting basis, a single 
estimate is necessary in the development of a tax 
schedule. No schedule can be expected to obtain 
exact balance between contributions and benefits. 
Development of a specific schedule does make the 
intention clear, even though in actual practice 
future changes in the tax schedule may be re- 
quired. Likewise, exact self-support cannot be 
obtained from a specified set of integral or 
rounded fractional tax rates increasing in orderly 
intervals, but this principle of self-support should 
be aimed at as closely as possible. 
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The combined employer-employee rate under 
the contribution schedule contained in the 1961 
act is higher than that under the previous law 
by 0.25 percent in all future years, and, in addi- 
tion, the ultimate tax rate is reached in 1968 in- 
stead of 1969.5 The principle that the tax rate 
for the self-employed should be 75 percent of the 
combined employer-employee rate is continued, 
except that the resulting rate is rounded to the 
nearest 49 of 1 percent. This change will make 
tax computation easier for the self-employed. 
The maximum earnings base to which these tax 
rates are applied is the same under the 1961 act 
as under the previous law—$4,800 a year. 

The interest rate used for the level-premium 
costs for the 1961 amendments is 3.02 percent. 
The same rate was used in the cost estimates for 
the 1960 amendments. 

Table 1 has shown that under the 1960 amend- 
ments the lack of actuarial balance was 0.24 per- 
cent of payroll for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance and 0.06 percent of payroll for disability 
insurance. The effect of the 1960 amendments on 
the combined old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance system was an actuarial deficit of 0.30 
percent of payroll—well within the margin of 
variation possible in actuarial cost estimates and 
about the same as that generally prevailing in the 
past when the system has been considered to be 
in substantial actuarial balance. 

Under the 1961 amendments the benefit changes 
will, it is estimated, be exactly financed by the 
increases in the contribution rates and the 1-year 
advance in the ultimate tax rate. The previous 
figures as to lack of actuarial balance thus con- 
tinue to apply. The level-premium cost of the 
benefits and the level equivalent of the contribu- 
tions are somewhat higher than under the 1960 
act, not only because of the new provisions but 
also because the valuation date is 2 years later. 
The relative relationship of benefits and contribu- 
If the cost 
estimates had been based on a higher interest 
rate than 3.02 percent, the lack of actuarial bal- 
ance would have been considerably less than 0.30 
percent of payroll. If an interest rate of 3% per- 
cent had been hypothesized, the cost estimates 
would show no actuarial deficit. 


tions is, however, about the same. 


>See page 7 of this issue for the schedule in the 1961 
amendments. 
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Table 2 traces the change in the actuarial bal- 
ance from its situation under the 1960 act, ac- 
cording to the latest estimates, to that under the 
1961 act, for each of the changes. 

The changes made by the 1961 act will have 
relatively little cost effect on the disability insur- 
ance portion of the program. Few disability 
beneficiaries qualify for as little as the minimum 
benefit (less than 1 percent of the awards in 1959 
were under $40). Moreover, the liberalization of 
the provision for fully insured status will have 
little effect in making more persons eligible for 
these benefits because the vast majority of these 
persons, who meet the requirements of 20 quarters 
of coverage out of the last 40 quarters, will 
thereby have sufficient coverage to be fully in- 
sured under the definition in the old law. 

The introduction of actuarially reduced benefits 
for men aged 62-64 who choose to receive them 
will, however, reduce the disability benefit costs 
slightly. In certain cases a man might take the 
reduced benefits and thus no longer be eligible 
for disability benefits; under the old law he might 
have qualified for the latter at some later date 
(but before age 65). As a result of these counter- 
balancing factors, it is estimated that there is no 
significant change in the cost of the disability 
insurance portion of the program. 

It is significant that in the 1950 law and in all 
amendments since that time, Congress did not 
recommend a high, level tax rate in the future 


TaBLeE 2.—Changes in actuarial balance, expressed in terms 
of estimated level-premium cost as percent of taxable payroll, 
by type of change, based on intermediate-cost estimate, 1960 
and 1961 acts 


Percent] 


Change 
Ite under 
1961 act 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
Lack of balance (—) under 1960 act —(0. 24 
Increase in widow’s benefit to 8244 percent of primary benefit -.17 
increase in minimum benefit to $40 ; —.06 
Liberalization of fully insured status ? — 02 
Reduction in retirement age for men (to 62 a 0 
Liberalization of retirement test (increase of ‘‘1-for-2’’ band t 
$500) , . 02 
Effect of increased contribution rates 25 
Advance of ultimate tax rate to 1968 02 
Lack of balance (— 24 
Disability insurance benefits 
Lack of balance under 1960 act 06 
Effect of changes in law 0 
Lack of balance (— —.06 
! Similar increase for widower’s and parent’s benefits 
? Requirement is 1 quarter of coverage for every 4‘‘elapsed quarters.” 


The increase in the minimum benefit and the liberalization of the insured- 
status requirement result in small increases in cost, but these are offset 
the lower cost resulting when some m¢ laim reduced old-age benefits and 
then are not eligible for disability benefits later. 


hx 
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TaBLe 3.—Estimated level-premium cost of benefit pay- 
ments, administrative expenses, and interest earnings on 
existing trust fund under 1961 act as percent of taxable 
payroll, by type of benefit, based on intermediate-cost 
estimate at 3.02-percent interest 


(Percent) 





Old-age and 
Item survivors 
insurance 


Disability 
insurance 





Primary benefits ‘ 6.13 0.44 
Wife’s benefits. __- . 60 05 
Widow’s benefits_ -- ’ 1.43 @) 
Parent's benefits____- 5 02 (?) 
Child’s benefits___._-.-.- eeiciaeeen 46 .07 
Mother’s benefits. i (2) 
Lump-sum death payments 12 (2) 
Total benefits.........._. 8.87 | . 56 
Administrative expenses__ 7 .10 .02 
Interest on existing trust fund * —.18 | —.02 
Net total level-premium cost. 8.79 . 56 





1 Includes adjustment to reflect the lower contribution rate for the self- 
employed. 

? Not payable under this program. 

3 Offsets the benefit and administrative expense costs 


but rather an increasing schedule, which, of 
necessity, ultimately rises higher than the level 
rate. This graded tax schedule will produce a 
considerable excess of income over outgo for 
many years so that a sizable trust fund will de- 
velop, although it will be smaller than it would 
have been under a level tax rate. This fund, like 
the trust funds of the civil-service retirement, 
railroad retirement, national service life insur- 
ance, and U.S. Government life insurance sys- 
tems, will be invested in Government securities. 
The resulting interest income will help to bear 
part of the higher benefit costs of the future. 

According to the latest intermediate-cost esti- 
mate, the level-premium cost of the old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits (excluding adminis- 
trative expenses and the effect of interest earn- 
ings on the existing trust fund) under the 1960 
act was about 8.5 percent of payroll, and for the 
1961 act it is about 8.9 percent (table 3). The 
corresponding figure for the disability benefits is 
0.56 percent for both the 1960 and 1961 acts. The 
level contribution rates equivalent to the graded 
schedules in the law may be computed in the same 
manner as level-premium benefit costs, shown in 
table 1. 


Estimates for 1961-63 


Under the 1961 act, old-age and survivors in- 


surance benefit disbursements for the calendar 
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year 1961 will be increased by about $310 million, 
since the increase in benefits becomes effective 
with checks payable for August, issued in Sep- 
tember. There will be no additional income dur- 
ing 1961, since the contribution rate increases 
are effective January 1, 1962. 

In the calendar year 1961, disbursements for 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits will 
total about $12.0 billion. At the same time, con- 
tribution income, including reimbursements from 
the General Treasury for the additional cost of 
noncontributory credit for military service, is 
estimated to amount to about $11.7 billion under 
the 1961 act, the same as under the previous law. 
Thus, the excess of benefit outgo over contribu- 
tion income will be about $255 million under the 
new law, compared with an almost exact balance 
under the old law. 

The size of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund under the 1961 amendments will, on 
the basis of this estimate, decrease by about $325 
million in 1961, since interest receipts approxi- 
mately equal the outgo for administrative ex- 
penses and for transfers to the railroad retire- 
ment account. Under the previous law, it was esti- 
mated that this trust fund would be about the 
same size both at the beginning and at the end 
of 1961. 

In 1962, disbursements for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits will be about $13.2 bil- 
lion, or about $900 million higher than under the 
previous law; contribution income for 1962 is 
estimated at $12.4 billion, an increase of about 
$400 million. Accordingly, in 1962, benefit outgo 
will be about $800 million higher than contribu- 
tion income under the 1961 act, in contrast to a 
difference of $400 million under the old law. The 
situation will be reversed in 1963, as a result of 
the scheduled increase in the tax rate, and con- 
tributions will exceed benefit outgo by about $800 
million in 1963 and about $1.1 billion in 1964. 

Under the 1961 act, according to this estimate, 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
will thus drop from $20.3 billion at the end of 
1960 to $20.0 billion at the end of 1961 and $19.1 
billion at the end of 1962. At the end of 1963, 
however, it is expected to rise to $19.8 billion. 
Under the old law, the decrease in the trust fund 
during 1961 and 1962 was estimated at about 
$400 million. 

The cost estimates for disability insurance, as 
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modified by the 1961 act, are unchanged from 
those for the old law. In 1961, benefit disburse- 
ments will total about $850 million, and contri- 
bution income will exceed benefit disbursements 
by about $200 million. In 1962 and the years im- 
mediately following, contribution income will also 
be well in excess of benefit outgo. 


Long-Range Future 


The estimated operation of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund under the 1961 act 
for the long-range future, based on the inter- 
mediate-cost estimate, is shown in table 4. The 
figures for the next two or three decades, of 
course, are the most reliable (under the assump- 
tion of level-earnings trends in the future) since 
most of the population concerned—both covered 


TABLE 4.—Progress of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund under the 1961 act, high-employment assumptions, 
based on intermediate-cost estimate at 3.02-percent interest ! 


In millions] 





Rail- 
road 
. R Admin-| retire = 
Con Benefit » inter Balance 
Calendar year tribu may- | owe | mon in 
- ‘ ~A0. tive ex-| finan- Pa = 
tons ments penses cial iun 
inter 
hange 
Actual data 
1951 $1,885 $81 $417 | $15, 54 
1952 2,194 SS 365 17,442 
1953. - 3,006 88 414 18, 707 
3,670 92 168 20. 57 
4,968 119 i¢ 21,663 
71 132 531 22,519 
7,347 162 5 2,393 
8,327 +194 | —$121 49 | 21,864 
1959 052 9,842 184 —275 52 20,141 
1960 10,866 | 10,677 203 308 50) 324 
Estimated data (short 
range estimate 
1961 11,713 | 11,968 2 —310 ) 20,091 
1962 12,376 | 13,194 259 | —30 509 | 19,128 
1963 14,638 | 13,857 258 —325 23 19,849 
1964 15,482 | 14,420 271 — 32 68 20, 888 
1965 15,864 | 14,887 282 — 305 625 21, 903 
Estimated data (long 
range estimate 
1970 20,583 | 16,945 245 160 1,253 40,064 
1975 22,298 | 19,708 260 i] 1,785 61, 243 
1980__. 24,000 | 22,688 270 1 2,311 79,346 
2000 32, 386 31,525 35t S 4,030 137,779 
2020 30, 396 43,196 456 86 7,739 | 261,918 


' An interest rate of 3.02 p 
costs, but in developir 
early years has been used 

2 Includes re 
for military servi 

3 A positive figure indicates paym 
retirement account, and a negati 
payment adjustment 
column. 

¢ Excludes amounts in t railroad retirement account credit 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund—$377 million for 1953, $284 m 
for 1954, $163 million for 1955, $60 million for 1956, and nothing for 1957 and 
thereafter. 

5 Figures are artificially high for 1957 and 1958 and low for 1959 because of 
the method of reimbursements between this trust fund and the disat ty 
insurance trust fund 


cent is used in « 
rogress of the 
equiv 


sddition of noncontributory cr 










imbursem 








nt to the trust fund from the railroad 
igure indicates the reverse. Interest 
s between the 2 systems are included in the “‘interest”’ 














workers and beneficiaries—are already born. As 
the estimates proceed further into the future, 
there is much more uncertainty—if for no reason 
other than the relative difficulty in predicting 
future birth trends—but these long-range possi- 
bilities must be considered for a social insurance 
program that is intended to operate in perpetuity. 

Contribution income under the 1961 act is esti- 
mated to exceed old-age and survivors insurance 
benefit disbursements in every year after 1962 
for the next 25 years. Even after the benefit- 
outgo curve rises higher than the contribution- 
income curve, the trust fund will continue to grow 
because of interest earnings, which more than 
meet the administrative expense disbursements 
and any financial interchanges with the railroad 
retirement program. As a result, this trust fund 
is estimated to reach $40 billion in 1970, $79 bil- 
lion in 1980, and more than $135 billion at the 
end of this century. It is estimated to reach a 
maximum of about $275 billion in the year 2025 
and then begin to decrease. The old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund, according to this 
estimate, will not become exhausted until about a 
century from now. 

The disability insurance trust fund, under the 
1961 act, grows steadily for about the next 10 
years and then decreases slowly, according to the 


TsaBLe 5.—Progress of disability insurance trust fund unde: 
1951 act, high-employment assumptions, intermediate-cost 
estimate at 3.02-percent interest ! 





{In milli yn 
Eee Soe Admin = ‘ . 
Cinlendae ves i on < hae at latvatins Inte res Ba ance 
butions ? |payments expenses on funti in fund 
Actual dat 
1957 $702 $57 '$3 $7 $649 
1958 966 249 12 2 1,379 
1959 912 457 | \ 1,825 
iveo 1,015 2, 229 
Estimated data (short- 
range estimate 
1961 1,044 857 4 l 2,494 
1962 1,079 YS6 49 2, 609 
1963 1,108 1,071 52 78 2,672 
1064 1,141 1,137 54 ; 2,703 
1965 1,171 1,186 57 8 2,714 
Estimated dat 
range estima 
1970 1,177 1,229 53 111 3,354 
1975 1,275 1,40! 58 95 3, 108 
1980 1,372 l ) 62 7 2,438 
2000) 1,852 2,048 x) 
2020 2,252 2,701 103 4 


! An interest rate of 3.02 percent is used in determining the level-premium 
costs, but in developing the progress of the trust fund a varying rate in the 
early years has been used that is equivalent to such fixed rate 

2 Includes reimbursement for additional cost of noncontributory credit 
for military service and transfers to or from the railroad retirement account 
under the financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act 

Figures for 1957 and 1958 are artificially low and for 1959 too high because 
of the method of reimbursements between this trust fund and the old-age 
ind survivors insurance trust fund. 

4 Fund exhausted in 1993. 
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TaBLe 6.—Estimated progress of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund under the 1961 act, high-employment 
assumptions, based on low-cost and high-cost estimates 


{In millions] 





Rail- 

road 

Admin-} retire- 

istra- ment 

tive ex-| finan- | 
penses cial 
inter 

change ? 


\Interest Balance 
on in 
fund fund 


| 
| Con- | Benefit 

Calendar year tribu- | pay- 
tions ' | ments 


Low-cost estimate 


1970 $20,640 |$16, 588 $230 | —$100 | $1,384 | $44,311 
1975 .| 22,504 | 19,164 240 —41 2,030 69,911 
1980 24,509 | 21,790 250 41 2,774 95,876 
2000 35,050 | 28,644 332 126 7,460 | 257,577 
High-cost estimate 
1970 20,527 | 17,306 260 — 220 1,123 
1975 22,094 | 20,255 280 —141 1,539 
1980 23,492 | 23,591 290 —39 1,847 
2000 29,721 | 34,408 379 46 604 





! Includes reimbursement for additional cost of noncontributory credit 
for military service. 


2 A positive figure indicates payment to the trust fund from the railroad 
retirement account, and a negative figure indicates the reverse. 

’ Fund exhausted in 2004. 

intermediate-cost estimate (table 5). In 1970, it 
is expected to be $3.4 billion and in 1980, $2.4 
billion. Contribution income will exceed benefit 
disbursements every year until about 1965, and 
even thereafter the trust fund continues to grow 
because of its interest earnings. The decline after 
1970 is to be expected since the level-premium 
cost of the disability benefits according to the 
intermediate-cost estimate is slightly higher tnan 
the level income, 0.50 percent of payroll. As the 
experience develops, it will be necessary to study 
it carefully to determine whether the actuarial 
cost factors used are appropriate or if the financ- 
ing basis needs to be modified. 


RESULTS OF COST ESTIMATES ON RANGE BASIS 


Table 6 shows the estimated operation of the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund under 
the 1961 act for the low-cost and high-cost esti- 
mates, and table 7 gives corresponding figures for 
the disability insurance trust fund. Under the 
low-cost estimate, the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund builds up rapidly and amounts to 
more than $255 billion by the year 2000, when it 
is growing at a rate of about $14 billon a year. 
The disability insurance trust fund also grows 
steadily under the low-cost estimate, reaching 
about $10 billion in 1980 and $26 billion in the 
year 2000, at which time its annual rate of growth 
is about $1 billion. For both trust funds, under 
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TaBLe 7.—Estimated progress of the disability insurance 
trust fund under the 1961 act, based on high-employment 
assumptions, low-cost and high-cost estimates 


{In millions} 





: ce" 
Admin- | 


a Contri- | Benefit tia | Lnterest | Balance 
Calendar year butions ! |payments| anes | on fund | in fund 
Low-cost estimate | 
1970 $1,180 $934 $51 $180 
1975__. 1, 287 1,049 55 223 
1980___ 1,401 1,160 58 285 
2000... .. 2,004 1,573 78 743 
High-cost estimate | 
1970___ 1,174 1,525 55 | 42 1,089 
= 1,263 | 1,752 | 62 | (2) | (?) 
1980 1,343 | 1,943 66 | (2) | () 
2000 1,699 | 2,522 | 82 (?) | @) 


1 Includes reimbursement for additional cost of noncontributory credit 
for military service and transfers to or from the railroad retirement account 
under the financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Fund exhausted in 1973 


these estimates, benefit disbursements do not ex- 
ceed contribution income in any year after 1962 
for the foreseeable future. 

Under the high-cost estimate the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund builds up to a 
maximum of about $65 billion in about 25 years 
but decreases thereafter until it is exhausted 
shortly after the year 2000. Under this estimate, 
benefit disbursements are less than contribution 
income during all years after 1962 and before 
1980. 

In the disability insurance trust fund, under 
the high-cost estimate, the contribution income is 
about the same as the benefit outgo in the early 
years of operation. Accordingly, the fund will be 
about $2.5 billion during 1961-64 and will then 
slowly decrease until it is exhausted in 1973. 

These results are consistent and reasonable, 
since the system on an intermediate-cost basis is 
intended to be approximately self-supporting. A 
low-cost estimate should show that the system is 
more than self-supporting, and a high-cost esti- 
mate should show that a deficiency will eventually 
arise. 

In actual practice, under the philosophy ex- 
pressed in the congressional committee reports on 
the 1950 and subsequent acts, the tax schedule 
would be adjusted in future years so that the 
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developments shown in tables 6 and 7 would never 
eventuate. Thus, if experience followed the low 

cost estimate and the benefit provisions were not 
changed, the contribution rates would probably 
be adjusted downward—or perhaps would not be 
increased in future years according to schedule. 
If the experience followed the high-cost estimate, 
the contribution rates would have to be raised 
above those scheduled. At any rate, the high-cost 
estimate does indicate that, under the tax schedule 
adopted, there will be ample funds to meet benefit 
disbursements for several decades, even under 
relatively high-cost experience. 


TABLE 8.—Estimated cost of benefits of the old-age, survivors , 
and disability insurance system as percent of payroll,! under 
the 1961 act 





Calendar year Low- ost | H - ve t 
Old-age nd irvivors in nce 
benefits 
1970 7.03 7 7.2 
1980 7.78 8 ® 
1990 7.96 ( 8.9. 
2000 7.15 2 8 
2025 8.04 13. 3 ).2 
2050 10.19 5 9.13 
Level-premium cost 7.71 l S 8.7’ 
Dissbility ir t fit 
1970 ). 40 2 
1980 4] 2 
1990 39 71 
2000 39 
2025 4 2 “ 
2050 49 85 ¢ 
Level-premium cost 42 7 
! Takes into account the lower contribution rate for the self-emy l 
? Based on the average of the dollar costs under the low-cost and high-cost 
estimates. 
3 Level-premium contribution rate, a t r he 
after 1961, taking into account (a) inter n D 
1961, (b) future administrative expenses, and (c) the Ww trit yn 


rates payable by the self-employed 


The estimated costs of the old age and sur 
vivors insurance benefits and of the disability 
insurance benefits under the 1961 act are shown 
in table 8 as a percentage of payroll for various 
years through the year 2050 for the low-. high-. 
and intermediate-cost estimates. The table also 
shows the level premium cost of the two pro 
grams. 








Cooperative Research and Demonstration Grant Program 


of the Social Security Admunistration 


The Social Security Amendments of 1956 in- 
cluded a provision authorizing a grants program 
for research and demonstration projects in the 
jield of social welfare, and funds were first appro- 
priated for the program in September 1960. The 
philosophy underlying social research grants and 
the progress made in the program’s first 9 months 
of operation are considered in the following 
pages. 


THE COMMISSIONER of Social Security an- 
nounced in March of this year the first four 
awards under the new and long-anticipated co- 
operative research and demonstration grant pro- 
gram of the Social Security Administration. At 
the end of May an additional 12 awards were 
made. This article constitutes a first report of 
progress and an indication of some of the possible 
future lines of development of a program of 
great potential significance. 

The research grant program administered by 
the Social Security Administration can be viewed 
in the context of two different lines of develop- 
ment. It is, first of all, an extension of the long- 
established concern of the Federal Government 
with the increase of knowledge basic to the 
formulation of social policy. 

This concern was manifested early in the his- 
tory of the Republic through interest in public 
education and the founding of universities. It 
resulted also in more direct action. Since the first 
general Census of Population in 1790, the Federal 
Government has been compiling basic social and 
economic statistics. Even before the turn of this 
century, it began to play an important role in 
social research. The surveys of working life and 
conditions of labor made in the 1890's and the 
studies of family expenditures and of family 


*Director, Division of Program Research, Office of the 
Commissioner. The Division is responsible for admin- 
istering the Research Grant Program. 
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budgets and the cost of living carried out imme- 
diately before and after World War I had an im- 
portant influence both on social legislation and 
on the development of the social sciences. The 
early studies of the Children’s Bureau—founded 
in 1912 to carry out research into all aspects of 
child life—laid the basis for mother’s pension 
laws, child labor legislation, and the first Federal 
maternal and child health program. The Social 
Security Act of 1935, in recognition of all that 
remained to be done to achieve the goal of eco- 
nomic security and social welfare, included a spe- 
cific mandate to the Social Security Board to 
carry on continuing studies. 


LAG IN SOCIAL RESEARCH 


It must be noted that, though the relation be- 
tween social research and social policy has been 
long recognized, the actual amounts of Federal 
funds and staff time allocated to social research 
have been limited. Less than 2 percent of the $2 
billion spent for research by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the fiscal year 1959-60 was in the field 
of social science.’ This approximately $34 mil- 
lion included both research carried on by Fed- 
eral agencies and projects carried on outside 
government but supported by Federal funds. 

Social scientists and others concerned with 
social policy have been increasingly aware that 
there are large and serious gaps in our knowledge 
of the human and social factors underlying de- 
pendency and social disorganization and of the 
methods of action that might lead to a more 
effective use of our human resources and a fuller 
reflection of human values in the social and eco- 
nomic order. While research in the natural 
sciences has changed almost every aspect of life, 
the social research that could help bring about 


*National Science Foundation, Federal Funds for 
Science IX, 1960. 
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use of the new technologies in the service of man 
has lagged behind. 


GOVERNMENT AS SPONSOR OF RESEARCH 


The second line of development, of which the 
cooperative research grant program of the Social 
Security Administration forms a part, is much 
more recent in origin. During World War II, 
the Federal Government assumed a new role in 
relation to research—support of research carried 
on outside government. The mobilization of scien- 
tific talent leading to the breakdown of the atom 
was only the most dramatic example of the ex- 
pansion of the research activities of the Federal 
Government resulting from wartime necessities. 
Increasingly throughout the war years, a vast 
amount of research directly and indirectly related 
to military operations was stimulated and paid 
for by the Department of Defense, mainly 
through contracts with industrial research labora- 
tories. 

As a result of this wartime experience the 
Government became concerned with the general 
status of science and scientific activities in this 
country. Late in 1944, President Roosevelt asked 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, then Director of the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development, to un- 
dertake a study of the Government’s role in re- 
search. “New frontiers of the mind are before us 
and if they are pioneered with the same vision, 
boldness and drive with which we have waged 
this war,” the President said, “we can create... 
a fuller and more fruitful life.” 

The Bush report and a report made in 1947 by 
the President’s Scientific Research Board recom- 
mended continuing and increasing Government 
support of research, and particularly of basic re- 
search, medical research, and research directed to 
nonmilitary ends. The 1947 report also recom- 
mended that every Federal agency with major re- 
search responsibilities should have authority to 
make grants for research and that a National 
Science Foundation be established to make grants 
in support of basic research and to coordinate the 
entire research grant program. 

After considerable debate in and out of Con- 
gress, the National Science Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1950 with responsibility for developing 
and encouraging a national policy for the promo- 
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tion of basic research and education in the 
sciences. One of the major controversies preced- 
ing the adoption of the legislation setting up the 
Foundation related to the inclusion of the social 
sciences. In the end, a compromise was reached 
that made it possible for the National Science 
Foundation to expand into that field but did not 
include the social sciences among those for which 
support was mandatory. For a number of years 
the Foundation supported social science research 
that was ancillary to natural science research in 
which it was interested. In late 1960 the Founda- 
tion finally set up a Division of Social Sciences, 
equal in status to the Division of Biological and 
Medical Sciences and the Division of Mathemati- 
cal, Physical and Engineering Sciences. 

In the meantime, special research grant pro- 
grams were established in one field after another, 
with the lead taken by medical research. Federal 
funds now account for more than half of all ex- 
penditures on medical research in this country. 
They provide two-thirds of all the 
money spent by colleges and universities. Federal] 
funds support more than half of all research and 
development activities carried on by 


research 


industry, 
primarily through grants or contracts of the De 
partment of Defense, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

As a result of this expansion, 77 percent of the 
$8 billion spent by the Federal Government for 
research and development in 1959-60 was used 
for the support of activities outside government. 
The largest part of the $8 billion, almost $6 bil- 
lion, went for development activities primarily 
relating to military or space activities and car- 
ried out by industry. Slightly less than $2 bil- 
lion was research, both basic and 
applied. A total of $348 million was used for 
medical research, of which more than two-thirds 


spent for 


went to agencies outside the Federal Government. 
As noted earlier, about $34 million was spent on 
research in the field of social science. 

There are no estimates as to what proportion 
of the $2 billion spent for research, strictly de- 
fined, was for research carried on by Federal 
agencies and what portion went for the support 
of projects outside government. Certainly a much 
larger proportion of the funds used for research 
than of those used for development, and the 
greater part of the $34 million for social science 
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research, was spent for studies carried out as well 
as financed by the Federal Goverment. 

Until this year, Federal support for social 
science research carried on outside government 
has come primarily from the National Science 
Foundation (for “basic” research) and the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health and to a lesser 
extent from other parts of the Public Health 
Service, the Office of Education, the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Department of Defense. 

The 1956 amendments to the Social Security 
Act provided authorization for a program of re- 
search and demonstration grants specifically in 
the social welfare field. It was not until Septem- 
ber 1960, however, that funds were appropriated 
to implement the program. For the fiscal year 
1960-61, $850,000 was available for grants and 
contracts. Unfortunately, in the last-minute con- 
gressional action on the item, funds for admin- 
istration of the program were omitted. It was 
only by borrowing staff time from other assign- 
ments and by cutting corners wherever possible 
that the program could get under way. 


SCOPE OF THE GRANT PROGRAM 


The statutory authorization for the program 
gives the Social Security Administration au- 
thority to make grants, contracts, or cooperative 
arrangements with universities and other non- 
profit agencies, public and private, for the sup- 
port of such research or demonstration projects 
as those relating to “the prevention and reduc- 
tion of dependency . . . coordination of planning 
between private and public welfare agencies” or 
improvement in “the administration and effective- 
ness of programs carried on or assisted under the 
Social Security Act and related 
thereto.” 

That is clearly a very broad area. It would en- 
compass almost all kinds of social science re- 
search. It would include research or demonstra- 
tion projects relating to the characteristics and 
problems of low-income families, to income- 
maintenance programs, to social or community 
services, to community organization or commun- 
ity development techniques, or to a wide spectrum 
of social problems. Basic research into inter- 
personal relations or patterns of family life, 


programs 
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studies of administration, and even certain kinds 
of methodological studies could be relevant, as 
could many other specific fields of study. 

This broad scope is of great potential signifi- 
cance. The multiplication of grant programs in 
closely related fields raises questions both for the 
granting agencies and the professional groups 
who are interested in doing research. There are 
substantial areas of overlap in the subject areas 
that could appropriately be supported by the 
several grant programs of the National Institute 
of Mental Health, the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, or the Office of Education and by 
the Social Security Administration’s grant pro- 
gram. A research or demonstration project re- 
lating to alcoholism among families receiving 
public assistance, for example, could contribute to 
knowledge regarding mental health and also to 
knowledge regarding the prevention or reduction 
of dependency. It might thus be supported either 
by the National Institute of Mental Health or the 
Social Security Administration. A study of 
school drop-outs among children in families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children similarly would 
fit in with the research interests of both the 
Office of Education and the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. There is probably no project that 
could be supported under the new child welfare 
service grants program that could not also be 
supported under the Social Security Administra- 
tion research grants. If such research grants be- 
come available in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency, the area of overlap will again be 
increased. 

The overall policies that should govern the 
relationships of the social research grant pro- 
grams of the Federal Government have yet to be 
worked out. In general, the practice has been 
for each grant program to accept and consider 
for support all applications that fall within its 
area even when they could also be supported by 
another program and when the sponsoring 
agency has actually applied under both programs. 
The rationale behind this procedure is that the 
different grant programs will have different em- 
phases and approaches, and a particular project 
should not be barred from consideration from 
several points of view. 

There are coordinating mechanisms to prevent 
duplication of support for a single project. The 
Science Information Exchange, a quasi-inde- 
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pendent public agency under the general super- 
vision of the Smithsonian Institution, serves as 
a clearinghouse for information relating to essen- 
tially all projects supported by Federal grants or 
contracts. Many private foundations also list 
their grants with the Science Information Ex- 
change. 

Most grant units, when they receive applica- 
tions for projects that do not fall within the 
boundaries of their program or are so marginal 
that support for them would be most unlikely, 
refer the applications elsewhere. It might be de- 
sirable to develop mechanisms that would enable 
several grant programs to pool their resources in 
the support of a project of interest to all of them. 
Some clearer guidelines for administrators and 
applicants would seem to be needed to avoid con- 
fusion and, more importantly, to conserve scarce 
research talents both in the development and re- 
view of applications. How such guidelines can 
be developed without unduly limiting the oppor- 
tunities for consideration of a fresh idea or an 
unorthodox proposal is a problem that will re- 
quire continuing attention. 

Because of its potential broad scope, the Social 
Security Administration program, if it were ade- 
quately financed, could become the appropriate 
source of support for social research that does 
not exactly fit any of the categorical programs. 
It should not, of course, withdraw completely 
from fields that could be supported elsewhere. 
Research ideas cannot be held within such well- 
defined boundaries. It is important that the pro- 
gram is able to cover a wide range without 
forcing distortions in the design or emphasis of 
the projects seeking support. 

The broad scope of the Social Security Admin- 
istration program could also become a source of 
weakness if it leads to too great diffuseness of 
research effort. One of the problems in social 
science research is the many small and some large 
projects, independently and largely empirically 
developed, that result in findings that do not add 
up to any larger understanding. One can hope 
that a substantial part of the research grant 
funds will always be used for the support of 
independently conceived projects. There is room 
also for the encouragement of research planning 
and for the concentration of support on research 
and demonstration projects in selected areas. Just 
what steps should be taken to attain this end is 
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one of the most important policy questions for 
the future. 


Demonstration Projects 


The Social Security Administration program 
provides for support of both research and demon- 
stration projects. The definition of a demonstra- 
tion project is not clearcut, and the interpretation 
of the term varies somewhat in different pro- 
grams. Some persons have interpreted the term 
to mean a demonstration to a local community 
of the gains to be expected from practices that 
may have been long accepted by most persons 
working in the field but have not yet found local 
application. There may be a justification for 
Federal grants to support such local activities for 
an initial period while the community is being 
educated to use and pay for them. The Social 
Security Administration does not consider as- 
sisting in this type of project to be the function 
of its cooperative research and demonstration 
grant program. 

A demonstration project under the Social Se- 
curity Administration program might be thought 
of as the clinical phase of research. It is an at- 
tempt to test out in practice new formulations of 
knowledge or new and experimental methods and 
procedures. The test would be largely meaning- 
less if the project did not include an adequate 
plan for concurrent evaluative research. This 
standard does not imply adherence to any rigid 
form of evaluation. It does involve emphasis on, 
projects that are likely to make some significant 
contribution to knowledge and thus advance the 
whole field of social policy or practice. 

It is of interest that the National Association 
of Social Workers in a statement sent to the 
Social Security Administration early in 1957 
recommended that 
adopted. They said: 


essentially this policy be 


The phase of the amendments referring to demonstra- 
tions should be interpreted to mean projects involving 
experimentation with new methods and procedures and 
testing of new formulations of knowledge. We see this 
as a research program, rather than one designed to ad- 
vertise or publicize what is already known. Demonstra- 
tion projects should, therefore, be evaluated in terms of 
their potential contributions to knowledge; their plan 
should include research objectives and controls. 


As members of the profession directly concerned with 
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the implementation of social security and social welfare 
programs, we in the field of social work appreciate the 
strategic potential of a research and demonstration pro- 
gram which offers promise of facing some of the funda- 
mental questions which have plagued these fields and of 
testing proposed solutions to them. We urge that the 
resources now to be made available be used in the con- 
text of a carefully evolved philosophy and strategy, 
based on both the best traditions of scientific research in 
this country and the spirit of social responsibility which 
has motivated our social security planning. 


One of the problems involved in the support of 
demonstration projects—that of their probable 
large costs—was implied in a recommendation 
made to the Social Security Administration at 
about the same time by the subcommittee on 
social research of the Social Welfare Assembly: 


We recommend that the interpretation of allowable 
“demonstration” projects include those which (a) ex- 
plore a hitherto untried or inadequately tested type or 
field of services or (b) test new ways of organizing 
use of agency staff and resources, cooperatively between 
agencies or in new agency settings. We further recom- 
mend that the Administration permit the inclusion in 
such projects of the costs of administering and render- 
ing such experimental service as well as the costs of 
recording, analyzing, and evaluating the demonstration 
and its results. 


The costs of rendering experimental services 
are supportable under the Social Security Ad- 
ministration program. As long as the funds avail- 
able under the program are very limited, how- 
ever, the size of a project could obviously affect 
its chance of receiving immediate support. 


Contract and Cooperative Research 


The statutory authorization for the Social 
Security Administration program provides for 
grants, contracts, or cooperative arrangements 
for research and demonstration projects. A grant 
is ordinarily made in support of a project pro- 
posed by the applicant. He is entirely responsible 
for the detailed working out of the project, for 
the analysis of the findings and the drawing of 
conclusions, and usually for their publication. A 
contract may give almost as much freedom to 
the investigator, but it usually involves a selection 
of the subject field by the supporting agency. 
That agency may seek out a particular group to 
carry out the research and may indicate with 
some precision the questions to which answers 
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are sought. A cooperative arrangement would 
involve staff of the Social Security Administra- 
tion in a continuing participation in a project, 
through part-time or full-time assignment of 
personnel, frequent review, or agreed-upon di- 
vision of the work. 

All the fiscal 1960-61 funds were used for 
grants. It is anticipated that the other two ar- 
rangements will be used in subsequent years but 
that grants will probably remain the predominant 
form of support. 


Conditions for Support 


In getting its grant program under way the 
Social Security Administration was largely 
guided by the experience of the older grant pro- 
grams within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The application forms used 
were closely modeled on those used by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. They call for a narra- 
tive description of the proposed project, includ- 
ing the problem to be dealt with and anticipated 
results, methods and procedures to be utilized, 
available facilities, previous work done on the 
project and results to date, biographical sketches 
and major publications of principal project per- 
sonnel, and a summary of available knowledge 
and results obtained by others in the proposed 
research or demonstration area. 

The applicant also submits a proposed project 
budget, showing the amount of Federal funds 
requested and the amount to be provided by the 
applicant. Under the law, Federal funds can be 
used to pay only part of a project’s cost. The 
statute does not specify how large a part must 
be carried by the applicant, and the only rule 
laid down by the Social Security Administration 
has been that the applicant must pay some direct 
costs and not merely indirect or overhead costs. 
The initial announcement of the program also 
stated that “to assure that a maximum number 
of projects are supported by available Federal 
funds it is expected that each applicant will 
finance as large a part of the project cost as pos- 
sible.” In the projects for which awards were 
made from funds for the fiscal year 1960-61, there 
was a rather wide range in the proportion of the 
cost carried by the applicant, with the highest 
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ratio of funds supplied by the applicant being 
50 percent. 

Grants are made for a period of 1 year. Most 
projects require more than a year for completion, 
and there has been some discussion of grants that 
would cover the full duration of projects. Up to 
the present, however, Congress has been unwill- 
ing to authorize such full funding, which could 
mean the obligation of funds for periods of 4 or 5 
years in the future. The practice that has been 
followed in the Social Security Administration 
program, as in other grant programs, is for the 
initial award, when appropriate, to include in 
effect a moral commitment of continuing support 
for a specified number of years, dependent upon 
future congressional appropriations and satis- 
factory project progress. The commitment ordi- 
narily is not made for more than 5 years. In- 
deed, most projects should yield results that 
might call for some reshaping and redirection of 
efforts long before the end of 5 years and thus 
lead to a new project application. 

One of the requirements placed on applicants 
has been the subject of considerable questioning. 
In submitting its request for funds the agency 
must indicate the name of the individual who 
will be the project director. This requirement, 
which is common to most research grant pro- 
grams, presents a very real problem to an agency 
that would like to undertake research but does 
not have a research staff or a staff with any free 
time or the special competencies needed. Many 
agencies have asked why they cannot receive a 
grant on their assurance that, when they have 
the funds, they will hire someone competent to do 
the job. 

The answer has several parts. First, the evalu- 
ation of a proposed project inevitably turns in 
large measure on who is going to do the research. 
As a matter of fact, an agency that cannot name 
its project director is not ordinarily in a position 
to develop a good research plan. Another reason 
why almost all granting agencies insist on know- 
ing who will be responsible for the project be- 
fore they grant funds is that good research 
directors are very, very scarce. A granting 
agency that tied up its funds in allocations to 
groups who merely hoped to find such a person 
might find much of its money unused—if, for 
example, a conscientious applicant failed to find 
a competent director and therefore did not claim 
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the funds—or used unproductively. Indeed, some 
of the agencies who have questioned the require- 
ment have admitted that the reason they could 
not name a project director was that they could 
not fill existing vacancies. More often the imme- 
diate problem is one of lack of funds to employ 
a permanent research staff. 

This problem is particularly acute for social 
welfare research. The solution may be a com- 
bination of devices and procedures, including 
small grants or contracts for research planning, 
the availability of advice and assistance from the 
staff responsible for administering the research 
grant program, a more extensive teaming up of 
universities or established research centers and 
welfare agencies, and possibly cooperative re- 
search arrangements drawing on regular research 
staff of the Social Security Administration and 
staff of nongovernmental agencies. 


REVIEW BY EXPERTS 


The statute establishing the research grant pro- 
gram of the Social Security Administration pro- 
vides that projects may be supported only on the 
advice of “specialists who are competent to eval- 
uate the proposed projects as to soundness of 
their design, the possibilities of securing produc- 
tive results, the adequacy of resources to conduct 
the proposed research or demonstration, and their 
relationship to other similar research or demon 
strations already completed or in process.” 

Such expert advice has been obtained in two 
ways. Individual project applications were sent 
to selected experts in the particular field, who 
reviewed the project and sent in their comments 
by mail. Because of the great variety of types 
of research and subject areas represented even 
in the first year’s applications, scholars and ex- 
perts in many fields were called upon to review 
projects. One of the most heartening aspects of 
this first year’s experience has been the readiness 
of men and women who are truly outstanding in 
their fields, and therefore more than busy al 
ready, to take the time to review one or more 
projects because they recognized the potential 
importance of the program. 

Most projects are reviewed by several experts 
to assure evaluation from different points of view. 
The comments of the experts are, of course, 
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treated as confidential and are seen only by the 
staff administering the program and the overall 
Advisory Panel described below. 

Many of the projects are reviewed also from 
another viewpoint. Those that have a direct rela- 
tion to the programs administered by the operat- 
ing Bureaus of the Social Security Administra- 
tion are sent to the appropriate Bureaus for com- 
ments as to their significance from a program 
point of view. 


Role of the Advisory Panel 


Final decision on the projects to receive sup- 
port is made by the Commissioner of Social Se- 
curity on the recommendation of the Advisory 
Panel set up for the purpose. Because of lack of 
funds, it was not possible to constitute the panel 
or consult with the group before the program got 
under way. In the future their advice will be 
sought on procedures and policies as well as on 
specific projects. 

The Social Security Administration was fortu- 
nate in the individuals who consented to serve on 
the first Advisory Panel, which came together in 
May. All the panel members have agreed to serve 
for another year. They are: 


Paul Webbink, vice president of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, chairman 


Angus Campbell, director of the Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan 

George Hildebrand of the School of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Cornell University 


Wayne Holtzman, associate director of the Hogg Foun- 
dation for Mental Health, University of Texas 


Otto Pollak, professor of sociology of the University of 
Pennsylvania 


William B. Tollen, Commissioner of Public Assistance 
of the State of Pennsylvania 


The Advisory Panel may be expanded in the 
future to include representatives of other disci- 
plines. The membership will be rotating, with 
appointments normally running for 2 or 3 years. 


RECORD FOR 1961 


In spite of the fact that it was not until De- 
cember 1960 that it was possible to make a formal 
public announcement of the program and the 
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procedures to be followed in applying for sup- 
port, 53 project applications were received by 
March 1—the deadline for this year—or a few 
days thereafter. This is striking testimony to the 
strength of the interest in the program. 

The projects described were of many different 
kinds. The applications came from universities, 
research institutes, and public and private wel- 
fare agencies and from all parts of the country. 
They dealt with the problems of the aged, of 
children, of families, of economic dependency, of 
social disorganization, of motivation, of commun- 
ity development, of professional organization and 
training. The project directors included sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, economists, anthropologists, 
political scientists, and social workers. 

Because of the limited time persons in the field 
had to learn about the program’s activation and 
to develop plans for projects, the Social Security 
Administration decided, in the fall of last year, 
to stimulate projects in a few areas of special 
interest where it was known that research facili- 
ties were or could be available. The plans for 
these projects were reviewed by experts and by 
the chairman of the Advisory Panel, which was 
then in process of selection. 


Types of Projects Awarded Grants 


Grants were made in March to four projects 
selected for immediate support. Two of the four 
were in the general field of illegitimacy. One will 
give particular attention to the differing char- 
acteristics and circumstances of mothers with one 
and more than one child born out of wedlock; 
the other to questions related to motivation to- 
ward independence. A third project is concerned 
with the effect on families of the denial of public 
assistance or its termination before a substitute 
income is available. The fourth is a study of ad- 
ministrative practices, in particular the most 
effective use of professional workers and less 
highly trained aides in public welfare programs. 

When the Advisory Panel met toward the end 
of May, it considered the remaining 49 project 
requests and recommended 12 for support. A 
complete list of the awards made from 1960-61 
funds is shown at the end of this article, with 
the name of the project director and the amount 
of the award. 
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Of the 16 grants made, three were for what are 
clearly demonstration projects. A number of the 
projects are essentially exploratory or develop- 
mental in character. Others are well-defined re- 
search projects, which will run for 1, 2, or 3 
years. 

For 13 of the projects the grantee is a uni- 
versity; for the other three the grantee is a 
private social agency. It is interesting, however, 
that in four of the university-sponsored projects 
a public welfare agency is actively cooperating 
with the university research staff, either by mak- 
ing available their records and facilities or pro- 
viding program knowledge and advice, or both. 
In several other projects, public and private wel- 


fare agencies will be involved as the project 
develops. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


For the fiscal year 1961-62, Congress has ap- 
propriated $700,000 for the support of research 
and funds for a small staff to administer the 
program. It is probable that in 1962, as in 1961, 
most of the support funds will be used for grants, 
but for projects covering an even wider area of 
subjects and fields of interest. With a full-time 
staff now available to work on the program, the 
Social Security Administration will be in a posi- 
tion to offer more advice and help to applicants 
than was possible the first year. 

One of the most important steps forward that 
the Administration hopes to take is the use of 
some time and money for research development. 
Such activities would include evaluation of the 
state of knowledge and the research in progress 
in a particular field and analysis of the gaps and 
problems most in need of further study. They 
would probably involve bringing together per- 
sons in different parts of the country or from dif- 
ferent disciplines who are working on related 
problems. Such research planning and the en- 
couragement it would give to some concentration 
of research effort could speed up the formulation 
of new, forward-pushing hypotheses and insights. 

A research grant program should always re- 
main open to proposals that involve radically new 
ideas and approaches. On the other hand, nu- 
merous scattered bits of knowledge are not in 
themselves enough. Almost as important as the 
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money it channels may be the contribution that a 
research grant program can make to intelligent 
research planning and to that building of knowl- 
edge upon knowledge that underlies almost all 
scientific and philosophical advance. 

On the basis of this first year’s experience with 
the research grant program, it is evident that 
there is a surge of interest and of valuable ideas 
concerning researchable problems in the social 
welfare field waiting to be released. Certain kinds 
of research projects may be more effectively car- 
ried out by nongovernmental agencies than di- 
rectly by government. Whether or not this is the 
case, there are other advantages that may flow 
from Federal support of research carried on out- 
side government. By committing themselves to 
doing or helping support research in the social 
welfare field, teachers, scholars, research centers, 
and community groups throughout the country, 
who now have only a general knowledge of social 
welfare problems or programs, will become more 
knowledgeable. The boundaries of social science 
will be stretched to include more of the current 
questions of social policy. The results are likely 
both to point in new directions and to reinforce 
some of our present concepts and assumptions. 


PROJECTS RECEIVING AWARDS 


The projects receiving awards made under the 


research and demonstration grant program of 


the Social Security Administration in the fiscal 
year 1960-61 are listed below. 


Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. Impact on Fami- 
lies of the Denial of Public Assistance. Project Director: 
David French. Amount of grant: $24,589. 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Attitudes Toward 
Dependency Among Mothers of Illegitimate Children 
Receiving Public Assistance. Project Director: Jane 
Kronick. Amount of grant: $14,949. 


Chemung County Council of Community Services, Elmira, 
N. Y., and State Charities Aid Association, New York, 
N. Y. Research Demonstration with Dependent Multi- 
Problem Families. Project Director: Roland Warren. 
Amount of grant: $34,599. 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Administrative 
Practices in the Organization and Use of Public Assist- 
ance Personnel. Project Director: Edward E. Schwartz. 
Amount of grant: $25,908. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Longitudinal Study of 


Retirement. Project Director: Gordon F. Streib. Amount 
of grant: $14,145. 
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Florida State University, School of Social Welfare, 
Tallahassee, Fla. Analysis of Unsuitable Home Cases 
in Atd to Dependent Children Acted upon by Florida 
State Department of Public Welfare. Project Director: 
Robert T. Lansdale. Amount of grant: $7,245. 


Friends Neighborhood Guild, Philadelphia, Pa. Demon- 
stration Program with Iamilies About to be Evicted 
from Public Low-Rent Housing. Project Director: Mrs. 
Mildred Webb Guinessy. Amount of grant: $22,133. 


University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. Egrploratory Study 
of Family Problems in an Area of Rapid Social Change. 
Project Directors: Raymond Payne and Stanley Fowler. 
Amount of grant: $6,000. 


Goodrich Social Settlement, Cleveland, Ohio. Haplora- 
tory Project on Methods of Changing Values Among 
Boys in Aid to Dependent Children Families. Project 
Director: John W. Cox. Amount of grant: $20,000. 


University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Teenage Illegitimacy: Individual and 
Community Factors. Project Directors: Ronald Lippitt 
and Henry J. Meyer. Amount of grant: $16,980 


University of Michigan, School of Public Health, Ann 


Arbor, Mich. Pilot Study of Nursing Home Costs. 
Project Director: Kenton E. Winter. Amount of grant: 
$32,729. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Back- 
ground and Social Consequences of Unwed Motherhood. 
Project Director: Charles E. Bowerman. Amount of 
grant: $35,765. 


Northern Michigan College, Marquette, Mich. HEazplora- 
tory Study of Welfare Programs and Needs in Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. Project Director: Jean Pear- 
man. Amount of grant: $5,000. 


North Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 
Leading to Institutionalization of the Aged. 
Director: Hiram J. Friedsam. Amount 
$20,060. 


Decisions 
Project 
of grant: 


University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. Credit 
Union Service to Low-Income Groups. Project Director: 
John T. Croteau. Amount of grant: $19,498. 


Syracuse University, Youth Development Center, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Fatherless Families and Housing: A Study 
in Dependency. Project Directors: Irwin Deutscher 


and Seymour Bellin. Amount of grant: $43,114. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Old-Age Benefits In Current-Payment 
Status, By State, December 31, 1960* 


On December 31, 1960, old-age insurance bene- 
fits under the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program were being paid to 8.1 million 
retired workers—an increase of more than half 
a million from December 1959. About 32,000 of 
the new beneficiaries had become entifled to old- 
age benefits in the last 3 months of 1960 under 
the liberalized insured-status provision of the 
1960 amendments. The retired-worker benefici- 
aries have been classified by their State of resi- 
dence at the end of the year in the accompanying 
table, which shows the average monthly benefit 
being paid as well as a percentage distribution 
of the beneficiaries by size of benefit.’ 

The average old-age benefit amount went up 
each month during 1960 except November (when 
it remained unchanged), from $72.78 in December 


* Prepared by Hammett Buchanan, Division of Pro- 
gram Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance. 

*Data for beneficiaries in Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and foreign countries are excluded from the 
State comparisons. 
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1959 to $74.04 in December 1960. One reason for 
the $1.26 increase was the greater proportion of 
benefits computed on the basis of earnings after 
1950. Another factor was the rise in the propor- 
tion of beneficiaries whose benefits were computed 
under the provisions that permit up to 5 years of 
lowest earnings and periods of disability to be 
excluded in calculating the average monthly 
wage. The increase in the maximum annual earn- 
ings from $4,200 to $4,800 for years after 1958 
also contributed slightly to the higher average. 

At the end of 1960 almost 10 percent of all old- 
age beneficiaries were receiving monthly benefits 
of $116.00-$120.00; 23 percent, benefits in the 
390.00-$115.90 range; and 33 percent, benefits of 
$60.00-$89.90. Among the groupings by size of 
monthly benefit shown in the accompanying table, 
the proportion of beneficiaries receiving $116.00 
or more had the greatest change during the year 
—an increase of 1.7 percentage points. The pro- 
portion of beneficiaries in the $26.40-$32.90 bene- 
fit group and in all groups receiving $90.00 or 
more increased during the year, while the pro- 
portion in the groups receiving $33.00-$89.90 
declined. 

Among the 51 States, old-age beneficiaries liv- 
ing in Connecticut were, as in past years, receiv- 
ing the highest monthly benefits—an average of 
$82.47—and those in Mississippi were receiving 
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the lowest, $55.76. The four States with highest Monthly benefits of $75.00-$120.00 were being 
average benefits and the four States with lowest paid at the close of December 1960 to about 62 
average benefits were the same at the end of 1960 _ percent of the old-age beneficiaries in Connecticut 
and the end of 1959. Thirty-three States retained but to only 21 percent of those in Mississippi. 
the same position in the ranking; only two States Only 22 percent of the old-age beneficiaries in 
changed more than two positions. The average | Connecticut but 61 percent of those in Mississippi 


old-age benefit increased during the year in each were receiving benefits of $26.40-$59.90. In 
of the 51 States; the increase was greatest for | Puerto Rico, where the average benefit was only 
beneficiaries living in New York ($1.59) and $46.51, 78 percent of the old-age beneficiaries were 
smallest for those in Alaska (47 cents). receiving less than $60.00. 











Number and average monthly amount of old-age insurance benefits in cu rent-payment status and percentage distribution by 
amount of benefit,! by State, December 31, 1960 
. Percent of old-age beneficiaries receiving 
Number of 
State ? (ranked by size of Ave — old-ag 
average benefit ; ns ft benefi- : $96. 40 $3. $45.00 een on $75.00 $00 Ox @) Y, 2116 0 - 
Clarles Potal 32.90 $33.00 14.9 ).90 4. x 89.90 104. % 1 4 20.00 4 
SS $74.04 | 8,061,469 | 100.0 2.1 10.2 7.8 14 17.2 15.9 
Connecticut___. 82.47 130,652 100.0 1.2 4.8 5.1 1 17.9 14 ; 
Michigan oa 81.97 334,912 100 1.4 6.9 9 2 14.2 11 6.7 
SO. 295,417 100. ¢ 1.5 5.9 t 16.8 5 3.1 
78.62 477,430 | 100.0 1.7 7.8 6.3 12 16.7 3 3.8 2.5 
78.62 880, 561 100.0 1.5 6.8 6.1 i 7.4 17 $ 
78. 50 552,036 100.0 1.7 7.4 6.2 8 17 { 11 
78.31 426,740 100.0 1.7 8.2 9 3 
77.25 292,985 | 100.¢ 1.4 6.1 f 2.9 7 { ) 
76. 22 278, 993 100 2.2 90 7 3 0 ) of F a . 
76.08 144,175 100. ( 1.6 9.1 7.1 { 6.3 15.8 s } l 
75.9 $2, 667 ( 2.0 .9 7.2 { I 8 ’ il 
75.90 ‘ 10) 1.7 6 4 S 2 7 
75. 5 if 2.0 8 ) 2 0 
75.18 100 1.9 9 7.3 7 l 0.7 
75.09 1 0 1.9 8.9 7 ¢ 2 0.3 
75.05 100.¢ 10.7 7 ) 
75.03 100. } 10.4 t g j 2.9 2 
74.80 100 2.0 9.3 7 ] { ) 
74. 6 1K 2.4 9.1 7 s 8 S 0 
74. 58 104 1.€ 9 ” 7.2 - ae 
73.02 100 2.1 10 s 7 14 7.6 
72. 66 100 1.8 11.1 8 ‘ 7.8 
New Hampshire 72.64 37 , 867 100.{ 1 8.7 7 18 { 
W yoming 72.64 2,713 | 10 2.0 10 7.8 . 17 - 
Minnesota 72.51 170,776 | 100. 2.0 11.2 7 { 18 15.7 11.2 8 
Maryland 72.36 103, 996 10 2 10.4 8.3 14 18.4 16.3 10.9 ‘ ® 
Iowa 72.17 155, 167 100.0 1.9 10.9 S H 18. 16.1 2.8 ) 7.0 
North Dakota 71.64 28,482 100. ( 1.9 11.6 Ss 1.9 Is l 2.4 8.8 7.7 
daho 71.58 30,125 100.0 1.8 11.8 8 18.2 2 7 
West Virginia 71.55 80,007 100. ( 2.1 13.1 8.2 17 16.7 ) A 
Missouri : 71.34 227 , 882 00 2.2 10.9 8.7 8.4 2 . 7 
Haw 70.02 15,711 1K 2.9 12.7 8.4 8 19.2 7.8 ) 
Nebraska 69.97 77, 364 0 1.9 11.8 8.8 7 s S t 
South Dakota 4,121 1M 1.9 12.2 8.8 i 2.2 8 
Kansas 109, 628 10K 2.( 12.1 9.3 2 8.2 2 s 
District of Columbia 28, 429 100. 2.6 12.2 0 8 3 6. 2 
Vermont 22,003 100 2.0 11.2 .f 2 7 2 
Maine ! 100.0 2.3 11.8 ».2 20. 16.9 ) s 
Oklahoma ‘ 100.( 2.9 14.0 10. 15.8 s } 4 ) 
New Mexico 20,703 100.0 2.¢ 15.9 é 15.7 7 13.7 16 
Texas 95,644 | 100. 3.4 14. 10.3 { 8 14.3 8.7 t 
Louisiana 80, 958 100.0 3.7 15.5 10.¢ l 8 13.8 s f f 
Virginia 131, 669 100. ¢ 3.2 16.6 10.8 7 14.4 8.8 2 5.4 
Kentucky 131,617 100. ( 2.7 15.6 li 13.8 s 2 
Alabama 63.08 ) 100. $ 18.9 11 12.9 s 
North Carolina 62.38 150,728 100. ( 3.7 16.0 il s 7.3 s 
Georgia 62.28 114, 482 100. 4. 16.7 11.8 i 8.8 s 7.2 4 
South Carolina 62. 26 65, 407 10 4.3 17.4 11.7 8 14.2 s 3.7 
Tennessee 61.08 132, 296 100.0 4.1 19.0 12.¢ 7 12.1 6.9 4 
Arkansas 60.27 81,432 100.0 3.8 20.4 12.2 S 2.4 s 
Mississippi 55.76 76,105 100.0 4.7 25.1 14.2 7 4.7 4.8 
Virgin Islands 54.42 540 100.0 5.2 25.4 18.2 8.4 $ 4 2 
Puerto Rico 46.51 45,953 100.0 5.6 39.7 19.4 i 7 1.3 
Foreign. . 76. 29 57,150 100. { $ 6.6 2 2 21.4 
For persons receiving both an old-age (retired-worker) benefit and a address 
secondary survivor benefit or an old-age and survivors insurance secondary 3 About 500 benef é ece s 2¢ 
life benefit that was awarded, reinstated, or adjusted after September 13, figures on which the percent j 
1956, the old-age benefit amount includes the reduced secondary benefit 4 About 20 beneficiaries receiving more than $12 
? Beneficiary’s State of residence, based on the monthly benefit check on which the y 
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Disability Insurance Benefits In Current- 
Payment Status, By State, December 31, 


1960* 


At the end of December 1960, disability insur- 
ance benefits under the old-age, survivors, and 


* Prepared by Hammett Buchanan, Division of Pro- 
gram Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 


ance. 


Number and average monthly amount of disability 
amount of benefit, ? by State, December 31, 1960 


State 3 (ranked by size of average benefi 


Total 


Michigan 
Arizona 
California 
West Virginia 
Ohio 
Alaska 
Nevada 
Utah 
Indiana 
Oregon 
Washington 


New Jersey 
Connecticut 
Pennsylvania 
Lilinois 
Wisconsin 
Montana 
Florida 
Idaho 

New York 
Delaware. 
Colorado 


Wyoming 
Minnesota 
Kansas 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Oklahoma 
Hawaii 

lowa 

New Hampshire 
Missouri 
Rhode Island 


New Mexico 
Vermont 
Kentucky 
Texas 
Nebraska 
Maine 
Virginia 
Alabama 
District of Columbia 
Tennessee 
Louisiana 


South Dakota 
North Dakota 
Arkansas 
Georgia 

South Carolina 
North Carolina 


Mississippi 77 


Virgin Islands 
Puerto Rico 


Foreign 


Payable to disabled workers under age 65. 

? For persons receiving both a disability (disabled-worker 

disability secondary benefit, the disability benefit 
reduced secondary benefit 
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disability insurance program 
$55,000 disabled workers under age 65, including 
about 54,000 under age 50 who were first eligible 
for benefits in November 1960. The total number 
was more than a third greater than that in De- 
cember 1959. The disabled-worker beneficiaries 
have been classified by their State of residence at 
the end of the year in the accompanying table, 
which shows the average monthly benefit being 


were going to 


insurance benefits |! in current-payment status and percentage distribution by 








455,371 


18,001 
3,855 


35, 231 
24,061 
8,449 
1,300 





10,449 
1,762 


10,039 


8,353 





j th 
ldes the 








Percent of disability beneficiaries receiving— 


$34- 











| 

a - | $45 $60 $75 $90. $105- | $il6- 

Total | $33 44 | 59 | 7 89 104 1i5 | 1194 

100.0} 0.4 1.2 5.8] 18.1 24.1 18.9 18.9 12.6 
100.0 | 1 4] 2.7 10.7 8.2 17.6 8.4 21.9 
100.0 | l 2 | 3.4 12.7 23.2 19.9 22.6 17.9 
100.0 1 4} 3.5 13.8 22.2 19.6 9 | 16.5 
100.0 2 7| 3.6 13.1 21.7 19.6 0 17.1 
100.0 2 5 | 3.9 13.7 21.5 19.5 7 | 17.0 
100.0 0 3 3.3 11.5 19.7 23.0 2 12.3 
100.0 0 .4 4.7 14.0 20.5 18.9 5 | 17.0 
100.0 -_ . 4.2 13.8 21.4 20.9 .8 16.0 
100.0 | 2 61 45) Ms 22.0 20.8 8| 15.3 
100.0 | l 3 | 3.3 | 14.9 22.7 20.5 1 13.1 
100.0 1 4} 3.3 15.0 22.4 20.1 5 12.2 
100.0 1 4 | 3.7 15.1 23.0 19.7 3 | 16.7 
100.0 on 2 3.1 14.7 24.4 21.6 8 14.1 
100.0 2 .6 3.8 14.5 22.7 22.6 3 13.3 
100.0 2 6 | 4.5 16.4 5 19.3 9 15.6 
100.0 .4 8 4.7 16.0 19.7 2 16.0 
100.0 5 7 5.0 16.7 18.8 0 14.9 
100.0 3 1.3 | 6.0 16.9 17.3 l 15.3 
100.0 4 5 4.7 17.6 21.2 9 11.5 
100.0 2 6 5.0 18.1 24.6 19.3 5 13.7 
100.0 4 7 5.2 19.2 23.9 18.0 7 14.9 
100.0 1} 1.0 5.5 17.0 24.4 20.5 2 11.3 
100.0 .9 2 5.4 19.0 23.8 19.0 19.9 11.8 
100.0 5 1.2 6.5 18.2 13.3 19.0 18.7 12.6 
100.0 5 1.5 6.0 17.7 24.0 19.9 19.1 11.3 
100.0 4 1.2 6.3 19.4 24.¢ 17.8 17.8 12.5 
100.0 1 4 4.7 20.5 28.1 19.6 16.4 10.2 
100.0 5 1.2 6.9 18.9 24.1 19.6 17.7 11.1 
100.0 5 aa 5.0 16.9 31.6 23.1 3.8 8.3 
100.0 -5 | 1.5 6.4 20.1 23.9 19.6 18.5 9.5 
100.0 R 6 | 4.8 20.2 31.4 20.2 15.2 7.5 
100.0 4 1.5 1 Pe | 20.6 24.3 18.2 i6.9 10.9 
100.0 l 4 5.5 20.2 30.0 21.0 15.6 7.2 
100.0 4 1.4 6.9 20.0 25.6 18.1 18.2 9.4 
100.0 9 8 | 7.5 20.1 27.8 19.0 15.7 8.2 
100.0 6 1.8 7.6 19.8 24.7 19.7 16.8 9.0 
100.0 .6 1.9 8.0 20.5 25.1 17.5 15.7 10.7 
100.0 7 1.9 7.9 20.9 26.0 19.6 15.4 7.6 
100.0 4 1.8 6.7 21.7 30.0 20.5 13.6 5.3 
100.0 .6 2.0 8.3 22.4 26.6 18.0 14.1 8.0 
100.0 eo 2.5 | 8.3} 22.3 27.1 17.0 13.5 8.1 
100.0 4 8 8.3 25.1 29 17.4 12.2 6.3 
100.0 8 2.5 9.5 23.3 26.1 16.4 13.4 | 8.0 
100.0 9 | 2.9 9.5 23.3 25 16.4 12.9 | 8.6 
100.0 6 , FS 8.6 23.9 28.0 18.4 13.0 5.4 
100.0 .6 2.5 9.4 24.8 24.2 18.1 12.6 7.8 
100.0 1.1 3.1 10.2 25.1 26.6 15.0} 12.3 6.6 
100.0 1.1 2.7 10.5 27.5 28.9 15.2 9.0 5.1 
100.0 1.3 2.4 9.9 27.0 31.3 16.6 7.9 3.6 
100.0 8] 2.0 10.8 28.3 31.2 15.0 8.1 3.8 
100.0} 2.2 4.3 12.1 28.0 25.2 14.0 9.8 | 4.4 
100.0 | 0 | 10.0 10.0 40.0 0 20.0 10.0 } 10.0 
100.0 13.0 16.4 17.1 24.5 15.5 7.2 4.8 1.5 
100.0 3 .4{ 2.1] 10.9 24.6 22.5 | 24.4 | 14.8 


| 
3eneficiary’s State of residence, based 
address. 
4 About 100 beneficiaries receiving more than $119 
figures on which the percentages are based 


on the monthly benefit check 


are included in the 
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paid as well as a percentage distribution of the 
beneficiaries by size of benefit. 

The average disability insurance benefit being 
paid in December 1960 amounted to $89.31—31 
cents more than the average in December 1959. 
The higher average resulted chiefly from the rise 
in the proportion of benefits computed on the 
basis of earnings after 1950. The average benefit 
had reached a high of $89.50 in October 1960. It 
then declined in November and December, when 
a large number of awards (54,000) were made to 
disabled workers under age 50; the average 
monthly amount of these awards was about $5.00 
less than that for disabled workers aged 50-64. 

For about one-eighth of all disabled-worker 
beneficiaries the monthly benefit was $116-$119, 
and for three-eighths it was in the $90-$115 
range. Only 1.0 percent were receiving less than 
$40. The proportion of beneficiaries receiving 
more than $115 increased from 10.7 percent in 


*Data for beneficiaries in Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and foreign countries are excluded from the 
State comparisons. 


December 1959 to 12.6 percent in December 1960. 
During the same period the proportion receiving 
benefits of $60-$115 declined 2 percent, and the 
proportion receiving less than $60 rose about 4 
of 1 percent. 

As in the preceding year, disability insurance 
beneficiaries living in Michigan were receiving 
the highest monthly benefits—an average of 
$97.56—and those in Mississippi were receiving 
the lowest, $77.69. Eighteen States retained the 
same position in the ranking by size of average 
benefit that they held a year earlier, and 15 States 
changed more than two positions. The average 
disability benefit payable in all but 12 States in- 
creased during the year. The average for bene- 
ficiaries in West Virginia showed the greatest 
increase—$1.61—and the average for those in 
South Dakota had the largest decline—$1.79. 
Benefits of $90-$119 were being paid to 68 per- 
cent of the disabled-worker beneficiaries in Michi- 
gan and to 28 percent in Mississippi. Only 14 
percent of the beneficiaries in Michigan but 47 
percent of those in Mississippi were receiving 
benefits of $33-$74. 
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OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER. DIVISION OF THE ACTUARY. 
Analysis of Benefits, 0DASDI Program, 1960 Amendments, 
by John P. Jones and Marice C. Hart. (Actuarial Study 
No. 50.) Washington: The Division, Dec. 1950. 56 pp. 

Includes a detailed description of the procedure for 
determining benefit amounts. Limited free distribution: 
apply to the Division of the Actuary, Social Security 
Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER. DIVISION OF THE ACTUARY. 
Present Values of OASI Benefits in Current Payment 
Status, 1960, by J. A. Lazerson and Norma §8. Arce. 
(Actuarial Study No. 51.) Washington: The Division, 
Feb. 1960. 13 pp. 

Valuation of the benefits in selected years, 1940-59, 
with preliminary estimates for 1960. Limited free distri- 
bution; apply to the Division of the Actuary, Social 
Security Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 


BUREAU OF PuBLIC ASSISTANCE. LEstablishing Money 
{ecounts for Fuel for Heating, by Gladys O. White, and 








* Prepared in the Library, Department of Health, Edu- 
eation, and Welfare. Orders for items listed should be 
directed to publishers and booksellers; Federal publica- 
tions for which prices are listed should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Estimation of Annual Fuel Requirements for Evisting 
Dwellings, by H. C. S. Thom. (Public Assistance Report 
No. 44.) Washington: The Bureau, 1961. 9 pp. and 
34 pp. Processed. 

The first article indicates the information—on hous- 
ing, climate, and types of fuel used by public assistance 
recipients—that a State needs to establish money 
amounts for this item. The second, a technical manu- 
script prepared for the Bureau by the U.S. Weather 
Bureau, offers a formula for State use in arriving at 
quantities of fuel needed for heating houses occupied by 
assistance recipients. Limited free distribution; apply 
to the Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security 
Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. State Methods for De 
termining Need in the Aid to Dependent Children Pro- 
gram, by Gladys O. White. (Public Assistance Report 
No. 43.) Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Office, Mar. 
1961. 35 pp. Processed. 

Limited free distribution; apply to the 
Public Assistance, Social Security 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Sureau of 
Administration, 


GENERAL 


ELLIOTT, Mase, A., and Merritt, FrRANcEs EF. 
Disorganization. 4th ed. New York: 
Brothers, 1961. 795 pp. $8.50. 

Includes chapters on juvenile delinquency, 
in industry, family disorganization, 
organization, and unemployment. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


TaBLe 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-61 
{In thousands; data corrected to July 18, 1961} 








Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance | Unemployment insurance 
































































































































Tem- 
, ‘ | porary | 
ao oe | Survivor benefits disability Rail- 
=— benefits, road 
Year ; | Monthly Lump-sum? | Railroad Vet- | Unem- 
and Total Rail- | Civil - Unem- 2 , 
month oe | ON Veter- ger ee : ploy- | State, | jane | mer. 
Social road | Service ns Ad- | Rail- Civil Veter- ment laws legis- ment 
Security | Retire- Com- | ‘sminis- Social road | Service | ans Ad-| Social Tnear- lation " | Insur- 
Act ment | mission ? eration ; | Security | Retire- | Com- minis- Secu- | Other! ance ance 
Act | : Act 4 ment mis- tra- j|rity Act Act ® Act ® 
| Acté sion ? tion * “ 
Number of beneficiaries 
1960 | | 
A SR 10, 733.5 | 537.1 | 361.8 2,993.2 3,415.0 | 249.9 a 71.9 17.6 21.6 1,566.6 35.6 
June... 10,818.1 | 540.6| 363.7) 3,009.2| 3,443.7] 251.3] 149.5 | 1,262.0 70.5 16.3 22.4 | 1,519.9 35.9 
July....j. 10, 909.0 | 543.1 | 365.6 } 3,022.1 | 3,467.0 | 251.8 J | ao 63.5 13.4 21.0 1,460.5 43.6 
Aug...- 10,975.2 | 546.4 | 367.0 | 3,037.0 | 3,489.1} 253.1 3 66.9 16.2 33.5 | 1,475.7 68.4 
= Sara 11,024.4 | 550.2 371.0 | 3,050.3 | 3,501.3 253.8 152.3 | 1,280.0 63.3 14.4 34.3 1,492.7 106.0 
Oct.....]...-......- 11,071.6 | 551.5 | 374.3 | 3,059.4 | 3,506.1 254.8 SEG E Biceasests 52.0 14.3 33.8 1,468.2 86.6 
Nov.... 11, 198.2 | 551.1 | 376.4 | 3,064.3 | 3,533.2 255.3 3 | aa 60.0 15.6 36.8 | 1,684.4 90.5 
Dec.... | 11,286.7 | 553.3 379.4 3,064.4 | 557.9 256.1 154.5 | 1,300.0 60.7 16.6 34.3 2,164.8 101.9 
| | | | 
1961 
Jan.... 11, 367.3 | 555.3 | 381.7 3,064.8 3,572.5 | 256.1 60.0 16.9 37.5 Oe 120.2 
Feb....|. 11, 477.5 | 557.3 | 383.4 3,074.0 3,599.3 | 256.9 65.9 7.3 29.1 i 4 3 eee 120.8 
Mar.... 11, 587.1 | 560.0 | 386.5 | 3,078.7 3,616.0 | 259.5 81.1 21.5 29.4 Te ienenpende 122.0 
Ase cil. | 11,712.6 | 560.6 | 389.3) 3,087.0 | 3,640.5 | 260.4 69.4 17.1 23.8 | 3,030.8 |.......... 94.8 
May... cs 817.8 561.8 | 392.2 | 3,097.4 3,667.4 260.9 71.6 17.9 34.2 > yy Sees. 114.4 
! u 
Amount of benefits }? 
1940..../$1,183,462 | $17,150 | $114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 | $6,371 | $1,448 |_......-- |$105,696 | $11,833 | one, es | $15,961 
1941....] 1,079,648 51,169 119,912 64,933 | 320, 561 23 644 1,559 |... 111,799 13,270 . 
1942....) 1,124,351 76,147 122,806 iL 2 3 1,603 |... 111,193 15,005 
1943...) 911,696 | 92,943 | 125,795 1,704 |... 116,133 | 17,843 | 
1944....| 1,104,638 | 113,487 | 129,707 1,765 |... 144,302 22,034 
1945 2,047,025 | 148,107 | 137.140 | 1,772 |... 254,238 | 26,127 
1946....| 5,135,413 | 222,320 | 149,188 1,817 |... 333,640 | 27,851 
1947. 4,658,450 | 287,554! 177,053 | ey eae 382,515 | 29,460 
1948. 4,454,705 | 352,022 | 208,642 | 36,011 413,912 | 32,315 3,3 
1949_..-| 5,613,168 | 437,420 | 240,893 | 39, 257 | 477,406 | 33,158 1,737,279 
1950_...| 5,196,761 | 651,409 254,240 | 43, 884 | 491,579 32,740 1,373,426 
1951....| 5,503,855 [1,321,061 | 268,733 49,527 | 519,398 | 57,337 
1952....| 6,28. a }1,539,327 | 361,200 74,085 572, 983 , 298 998, 
1953... 7,353, }2,175,311 374,112 } 83,319 613,475 87,451 52, 22 
1954....| 9,455, a4 |2,697,982 |" 428,900 | ih, 93, 201 628,801 | 92,229 2,026, 866 
1955....|10, 275,552 |3,747,742 438,970 5 | 121,847 688,426 | 112,871 1,350, 268 ° 
1956. ...}11, 193,067 |4, 361,231 490, 445 | 133,171 699,204 | 109,304 1,380,726 ’ 
1957....|13, 560,263 |5,744,490 538, 501 \3 143,826 748,660 | 138,785 1,766,445 53,087 93,535 
1958. ...|17,431,357 |6,722,871 570,741 | 153, 947 794,253 | 132,908 3,899, 236 82,035 | 228,824 
1959_...|18, 103,128 |8,063,765 | 657,209 I 180,883 818,984 | 171,295 , 2, 563, 084 17,391 | 224,536 
1960_...|19, 587,802 |8,764, 298 741,194 } 201, 251 864,429 | 164, 286 71,069 56,874 {2,866,761 553 | 157,690 
1960 | 
May...| 1,551,428 699, 602 59,000 57,913 210,665 | 181,559 16,171 8,713 69,212 15,150 6,847 3,595 215,092 
June...| 1,556,920 706, 357 59, 450 58, 202 213,280 | 183,506 16, 288 8,786 69, 238 14,876 6,415 3,744 209, 278 
July....| 1,553,941 713,900 59,851 58,110 216,059 | 185,22: 16,350 8, 783 73,451 13,375 4,829 3,908 192,791 
Aug....| 1,600,443 719,391 60,275 58, 560 219,343 | 186,804 16,457 8,925 74,043 14,115 6,311 6,746 217, 543 
Sept..-_| 1,606,859 23, 216 60,722 60,103 218,622 } 187,747 16, 531 8,989 74,560 13,407 5,396 6,887 212,309 
Oct 1,596,419 26, 60, 898 61,059 | 219,562 | 2 16,619 9,134 | 75,826 | 10,995 5,670 7,040 | 199,695 
Nov 1,653,772 734,720 60,918 | 60,911 | 221,090 190, 157 16,673 9,155 75,994 12,719 5,645 7,421 242, 593 
Dec....| 1,743,003 740,324 61,153 61,978 | 222,126 | 195,997 | 16,898 | 9,282 77 ,085 12,849 5,966 7,125 313, 603 
| | 
1961 | 
Jan....| 1,857,803 61,400 | 62,191 ys 196, 897 16,828 | 9, 453 78, 737 12,474 6,700 7,359 414, 230 | sibel 22,010 
Feb 1,859, 489 61,685 | 62,795 198 , 622 16,829 9,530 77,078 13,893 6,499 5,203 CS Oo a 19, 574 
Mar.. 1,952, 190 62,045 | 63,837 199,854 | 17,109 9,637 80,745 16,939 7,858 5,942 A | a 22,041 
Apr_...| 1,868,496 62,144 | 64,057 201,562 | 17,115 | 9,661 78, 262 14, 586 6,305 4,704 | re 16,161 
May.. | 1,923,461 62,305 | 64,463 224" 022 | 203,332 | 17,072 | 9,736 80,136 14, 968 6,610 4,908 | 6G eee 2 
! Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 1 Average weekly number of beneficiaries. Includes payments to unem- 
husband’s benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age ployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-servicemen 


beneficiaries (including disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 
1957) and (2) disability benefits—beginning July 1957 to disabled worke rs 
and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependents. Beginning Dec. 1951, in 
spouse’s annuities under Railroad Retirement Act. 

* Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontrib- 


from Nov. 1958, made by States as agents of Federal Government. Includes 
temporary unemployment compensation programs, June 1958-July 1959, 
and temporary extended unemployment compensation program beginning 
Apr. 1961. 

li From Sept. 1944 to July 1949, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 


ludes 





utory payments made under P anama Canal Construction An t 
T hrough June 1948, retirem ent and disability benefits include payme nts to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

? Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled vet- 
erans undergoing training. 

* Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning 
Jan. 1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to adult disabled children. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning 
Feb. 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), 
widowed mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

* Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of 
quarter. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

® Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 

* Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. Beginning July 1960, 
data not adjusted for underpayments and recoveries. 
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readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of 
World WarlII. From Oct. 1952 to Jan. 1960, under Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans. Some 
payments made after expiration dates. Number represents average weekly 
claims paid. 

12 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current- 
payment status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 
1949 and authorizations from July 1949. Civil-service and railroad unem- 
ployment insurance data adjusted monthly, other data adjusted annually. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


, 


Taste 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1957-61 


[In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor 


Unemployment 




































Period Old-age and | | State Federal Railroad 
po hee Disability | Federal civil Railroad unemploy- | unemploy- unemploy- 
insurance! | imsurance ? service # retirement ment ment } ment 
| insurance ¢ taxes 5 |} insurance ® 
| , | | = 
Fiscal year: | | 
1067-68 ’.......... ee $926, 403 $1,259,041 | $575, 282 $1,500,397 | $335, 880 $99, 891 
7, 565,086 894, 995 1,515,852 525, 369 | 1,675, 286 324,020 102,014 
9,842, 685 987,079 1, 509, 695 606,931 | 2,164, 757 341,108 152, 998 
| | 
6,978,746 828, 687 1,392,312 479,728 | 1,664,358 323,075 | 83, 2 
8,827,147 897 , 396 1,380,462 | 556,495 | 2,136,693 | 339,987 | 121,891 
10, 224,939 | 915,640 1,572,061 | 526, 285 | 2,324,815 344, 257 | 122,099 
| ] 
1,865, 591 176,057 118,129 81,561 | 531,420 | 1,641 | 7,205 
1,015,538 | 89,683 | 129, 233 50,436 | 28,064 | 1,120 31,107 
i 345, 944 | 29,952 162,091 7 | 221,125 | 674 711 
neonce -| 1,596,615 | 146,950 139, 442 | 481,092 807 10, 501 
September -| 678,887 61,473 156, 682 11, 488 | 607 223 
October - - - 348, 088 31,165 144,032 | 144, 580 541 890 
November... 1,270, 214 | 116, 266 139, 565 293,950 | 692 9,785 
December 510,927 | 36,747 114,062 14, 633 847 28, 655 
| 
| | | | 
eR CATE LORE Oe TER EME He AOE 287,326 | 21,670 159, 785 12,842 | 83,875 | 32,045 | 748 
February. 1,385,958 | 123,931 120,024 77,142 | 196,811 | 289,106 | 5,422 
Marcb..... 1,175, 534 | 112, 588 169,832 47,953 7,059 14,702 | 31,663 
April.... 664,441 62, 464 | 121,205 | 14, 285 246,944 | 1,943 | 1,328 
ES EER LS SY SEPT SON RN 1,961,004 172, 435 | 145,341 | 77,2 613, 259 2,293 | 4,173 
| 
1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 3 Represents employee and employing agency (Government) contributions. 


in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance; beginning 
January 1951, on an estimated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments; 
beginning May 1951, includes deposits in the trust fund by States under 
voluntary coverage agreements; beginning December 1952, adjusted for 


‘ Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus 
penalties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contributions 
from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State tem- 


porary disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies 
employee tax refunds. 5 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
3 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed Tax Act. 


in employments covered by disability insurance, on an estimated basis with 
suitable subsequent adjustments; includes deposits in the trust fund by 
States under voluntary coverage agreements; adjusted for employee tax 
refunds; excludes transfers from the railroad retirement account to the dis- 
ability insurance trust fund under the financial interchange provisions of 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 


§ Beginning 1947, also covers railroad temporary disability insurance 

7 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final State- 
ment of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 





SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
(Continued from page 11) 

Government will participate were increased by 

$1 each, so that all States will get additional 

Federal funds. Senator Humphrey’s amendment 

concerning medical assistance for the aged was 

eliminated. 

The Conference report was approved without 
a rollcall vote in both the House and the Senate 
on June 29, and the bill was signed by President 
Kennedy on June 30, becoming Public Law 87-64. 
The signing before July 3 made the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance benefit provisions 
effective, in general, on August 1, 1961. 


BULLETIN, SEPTEMBER 1961 


CONCLUSION 


Although these amendments go a long way in 
making the social security program more flexible 
and effective, much still remains to be done. No 
program intended to meet the needs of the people 
in a changing society can remain static. Congress 
and the Executive Branch recognize the need for 
periodic re-evaluation and improvement in the 
program, and on the basis of the record there is 
every reason to believe that the entire social 
security program will continue to be modified and 
strengthened to meet changing needs of a growing 
economy. 





TaBLE 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-61 


{In thousands] 




























































| Receipts | ‘Transfers | Expenditures | Assets at end of period 
as ee under | = 
| financial | 
Period -. con- - | intermange iia a 
| tribution et | with Adminis- in U.S. ’ 
income interest railroad ———_ trative Govern- ee Rohe 
| and received? | retirement | P2Y™MeDtS | oxnenses ment — — 
transfers ! } account? | securities § 
coe = peer 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, January 1937-May 1961 ¢7_| $83,517,510 $6,401,091 | —$704,400 | $66,359,881 $1,883,927 | $19,757,397 $1,212,995 $20, 970, 392 
Fiscal year: | | | 
UTE echanibatbacchenctsinibaaie 7, 266,985 of) ee 7,874,932 165, 604 21,764,189 | 1,048,411 22,812,600 
1988- 597. 7,565, 086 540, 279 —121,300 | 9,049, 146 206, 094 20,474, 430 | 1,066,994 21,541,424 
1959-60 7_- 9,842,685 499,793 — 583,100 10, 269, 709 202, 369 19, 748, 848 1,079, 87 20,828,725 
11 months ended: | | 
3 eee 6,978,746 340,192 | i 21,300 8, 225, 266 186,842 20, 539, 768 | 1,058, 362 20,598, 130 
ae | _ 8,827,147 305, 298 | 274,600 | 9,370,085 183,221 19,365,749 1,480,214 20,845,963 
May 1961......... es 10, 224,939 | eee eee 10,198, 702 209,959 19,757,397 | 1,212,995 20,970,392 
! 
| | | | 
1,865,591 | 4,558 | 887,003 18, 241 19,365,749 1,480,214 20,845, 
1,015, 538 194,496 | 899, 624 19, 148 19,748,848 1,079,877 20,828,725 
: | 345,944 8,078 |... 894, 428 15,980 19, 246,007 1,020,328 20, 266,335 
ES TERE 1,596,615 14, 268 |. 901, 295 22,422 19,748,038 1, 205, 463 20,953, 501 
September-.-__-- sonal 678,§ 387 14,361 904, 202 22, 19,631, 126 1,088,912 20,720,038 
I Ee NCEE i 348,088 19, 500 899, 689 20,210 19,161,475 | 1,006, 251 20, 167,727 
November 1,270,214 | 5,497 911,028 19, 502 19,218,415 | 1, 294, 493 20, 512,908 
December 510,927 206, 193 915,962 —10, 433 19,128,245 1,196,255 20,324, 499 
| 
January 287, 326 2,395 920,696 26,507 18,688,575 | 978, 442 19,667,017 
February 1,385,958 | 16, 35¢ 940,878 22,254 18, 584, 964 | 1,521,232 20,106,195 
March 1,175, 534 | 14, 240 | 961,402 25, 546 19, 242, 881 1,066,141 20,309,021 
pen na Re ne een a: ioart it Le Alice ATS. 664,441 19,986 977,399 22,923 18,919, 797 1,073,330 19, 993, 127 
fay.. 1,961,004 10,524 971,725 22,538 19,757,397 1,212,995 20,970,392 
Disability insurance trust fund 
| | 
Cumulative, January 1957-May 1961 7 $4,061,316 $129,410 $26,100 | $1,666,270 $102,777 | 2,337,419 | $110,360 $2, 447,780 
Fiscal year: | 
957-58 7 3s ae eee 12,112 1,054, 458 | 44,515 1,098,973 
1988 597 Sl SS a 8 | 8 ee 21,410 } 1,606, 874 59,747 1,666,621 
1959-60 7 987,079 | 26,100 | } 31,922 | 2,100,862 66,352 2,167,214 
11 months ended: | | 
May 1959 828, 687 ot See ® 299, | 21,140 1,542,014 | 82,000 1,624,014 
May 1960__- ----| 897,396 25,184 21,400 | 482,733 31,674 | 1,989,492 | 106,702 2,096,194 
May 1961 ae $15,640 PRG Loceesinieneen 630,315 36,028 2,337,419 | 110,360 2,447,780 
| | | 
176,057 | 46, 248 248 1,989, 492 106,702 2,096,194 
89, 683 22, 45,57 | 248 2,100,862 66,352 2,167,214 
29,952 | 46,772 | 266 2,090, 461 | 59,772 2,150, 234 
146,950 | 47,868 | 266 2,169,103 | 80,895 2,249,999 
September................. 61,473 | 49,390 266 2,194,914 | 67,254 2,262, 168 
| RE ae 31,165 | 50,310 | 254 2,179,583 | 63,804 2, 243,387 
Sn ATES .| 116, 266 | 1, 48,415 | 254 2,200, 435 | 111,661 2,312,095 
December... ...... e | 36, 747 25 51,814 | 33, 430 2,179,930 | 108, 908 2, 288,839 
1961 
aE » Sead j 21,670 | 61,367 251 | 2,164,131 | 84,960 2,249,091 
ELE IPL 123,93 1 62,605 251 | 2,178,678 | 132,673 2,311,351 
March 112, 588 68,154 | 251 | 2,269,929 85,813 2,355, 743 
Aoril.... 62, 464 70,610 271 | 2,264,606 83, 200 2,347,807 
i RE eee, 172,435 73,011 271 2,337,419 110,360 2,447,780 








'tJanuary 1937-June 1940, equals appropriations transferred (estimated from the trust fund(s) to the railroad retirement account, beginning July 





net proceeds of taxes after deduction of estimated — ative expenses); 
July 1940-December 1950, equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, 
equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable subse- 
quent adjustments). Beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States 
under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts 
appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ sur vivors. 
Beginning 1952 for the old-age and survivors insurance trust ft and January 
1959 for the disability insurance trust fund, includes deductions for re fund 
of estimated amount of employee tax overpayment. 

? In addition to interest and profit on investment, includes annual inter- 
fund transfers of interest as follows: (1) Under the financial interchange, 
to the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund from the railroad retire- 
ment account, 1954-57; to the railroad retirement account from the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund, 1958 to date; and beginning 1959, to the 
disability insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement account. (2) 
On reimbursed administrative expenses, to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund from the disability insurance trust fund, 1958 to date 
(see footnote 4). 

3 The purpose of the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, as amended, is to place the trust funds in the same position in 
which they would have been, had railroad employment always been c 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance system. 
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1958, are indicated by negative figures; payments to the trust fund(s) from 
the account, beginning June 1959, by positive figures. Footnote 2 indicates 
the treatment of interest transfers. 

4 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted .for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales 
of services. Beginning October 1953, includes expenses for central office 
building construction. Since the January 1957 inception of the disability 
insurance trust fund, most administrative expenses are paid initially from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund with subsequent reimbursement 
(plus interest, see footnote 2) from the disability insurance trust fund for 
the allocated cost of disability insurance operations. The Treasury Depart- 
ment is reimbursed from the appropriate trust fund for its expenses as incurred. 

5 Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest purchased, and repayments on account of interest accrued on bonds 
at the time of purchase. 

6 Includes transactions of predecessor fund, the old-age reserve account, 
January 1937-December 1939. 

7 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U. S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


TaBLE 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current- payment status at the end of selected 
months, December 1948-May 1961, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarderd, May 1961! 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to June 22, 1961] 






















































Total Wife’s or husband’s_ | Child’s 4 lurianurel | 
Dis- | Widow's! wroth- | Par- 
Item Old-age ability 2| Se se ee wid- : er’s | ent’s 
Total | OASI? | DI? Total | OASI? DI? | Total | OASI? pee | 
r =e) ASS e CAG ae ms 
Number 
In eu , | 
n current-payment | 
status at end } | | | 
of— | | | 
December: 
| ee .-| 2,314,557) 2,314,557]........- 11,047,985 320,928} 320,928).........) 581,265) 581,265 11,903 
1950_. --| 3,477,243] 3,477,243) _. > -|I, 770, 984) 508, 350) 508, 350} _. 699,703) 699,703 14, 57 
19% --| 5,025,549) 5,025, 549) _ --|2,643, 932) 37 , 859) 737 , 859 938,751; 938,751 21,460 
1954... .-| 6,886,480 6,886, 480} _- eee 3,775, 134} .. 5892/1, 015,892) ....... 1,160, 770'1, 160,770 25, 057 
1956. CR ae 9,128,121} 9,128,121)......_._/5, 112, 430) _ --.-|1,433, 507| 1,433, 507 34 5|1,340, 995 301, 240 26, 880 
ee 12,430, 234/12,162,177| 268,057/6,920,677 237 ,719}2,031,091/2,018, 860 1,606,028 353, 964 30,065 
1960 
May... --|14, 148, 567 a 513,099|7,752,618| 365, 558/2, 265, 762 2,210,630 55, 132|1, 889, 211) 1', 796, 802 92,409|1,457,644| 382,462 
June... ..|14, 261,828/13,740,2 521,550/7,812,999) 370,787|2,279, 907 2, 223, 531 56,376)1, 903,451 1,809,064 94,387|1,471,340) 387,858 
July... -| 14,375, 965/13, 840, 326 535, 639|7,875,367) 380,069)2, 294,600 2, 236, 210 58,390 1,912 691 1,815,511 97,180}1,484,927| 392,711 
August 14, 464, 302/13, 919, 009! -_ 2937 7, 921, 218 385, 628) 2,305,010/ 2, 245,319 78) 1,823,404 99,974/1,497,786| 395,553 3: 
September }14,525,713/13,970, 645) 390, 884) 2,314, 197/2, 253,110 t 30/1,828,633) 103,097/1,508,357) 392,989 35,876 
oo ae 14, 576, 805) 14,010, 762! ‘ 398 ,065/ 2,320, 478/2, 258,161 62,317)1,930, 584/1,824,923) 105,661/1,517,893) 391,633 35,970 
4 November 14, 730, 467/14, 090, 299) 8°05 25, 477 3¢ 2,336, 351/2, 265, 268 71,083) 1,974, 723/1,839,193) 135,530)1,530,558! 393,734 36,069 
December |14,844, 589|14, 157,138] 687 ‘451 3) 061, 469 1/2" 345, 983 2; 269, 384 76, 599)2,000,451/1,844,970) 155,481/1,543,843) 401,358 36,114 





| 
i i i | 
1961 | | | 


} | 
, 939,751 14,213, 585! 726, 166|8,098,682) 475,322/2,353,523)2, 272,941 80, 578/2,017, 162/1,846,896| 170,2661,553,909) 405,034 36,123 
AG l 





























































5,076,831/14,326,403| 750,428)8,167,417| 486, 903/2,370, 481/2, 287,033 83, 448/2,040,759)1,860,682; 180,077/1,56 407 , 60 36, 124 
5, 203,094)14,412, 243) 790,851/8,224,863) 506, 568/2,385, 2905/2, 296, 980 88, 315)2, 062, 962/1,866,994) 195,968) 1,57 409 , 2 36, 132 
5,353,088/ 14,529,699] 823,389!8,298,388| 522,043 2,404, 213/2,312, 065 92, 148) 2,088,048/1,878,850! 209,198)1, 592 411,78 36, 205 
5,485, 176/14, 627,920 857, 256/8,357,013) 537,122)2,418,367)\2, 321,433 96, 934, 2,114, 367|1,891,167| 223, 200/1, 414,904 36, 276 
} | 
Awarded, May 1961. 230, 248) 180,399 49, 849) 92,984 24,903 35,728] 28, 243 7,485 45,974 28,513 17,461 22, 280 7,991 3838 
Monthly amount 
sa aaa ae = ananepetidiahtnbeimtinidais Es 
In current-payment } 
Status at end | | 
of— | } j 
December: | | 
948 $45,872. 5)......... $26, 564. 2)......... $4,307.3) $4,307.3}........ $7, 549.0) $7,549.0 $2, 958.6 $162.2 
126, 856. 77,678. ¢ ‘ -9) 11,904.9).........] 19,366.3) 19,366.3)__. 5,800.8 534.9 
205,179. 78.4) 19,178.4)......... 28,141.3) 28,141.3 8,272.7 887.0 
339, 342. .6| 33 0.6 40,996.4' 40,996.4 12,088.9! 1,188.6 
482, 592. 5.6 -----..| 50,323.7) 50,323.7 14,262.2) 1,364.8 
677,103. ol $415.2) 64,130.2) 63,636.3 17, 886 1,588.3 
| | | | 
843, 667.9) 37,492. 7) 569, 85,076.9) 1 2,210.7; 2,102.0 
851, 791.2) 38,071.4/575, 85,675.8) 2 2,609.0, 2,117.4 
860,049.1) 39,073.8)581, 86,287.7| 2 22,996.3) 2,128.0 
866,476.7| 39,717.8/585, 86,741.8) 2 23, 219.2) 2,139.1 
September.......- 870,614.1) 40,349.15 87,106.3) 2 23,049.0) 2,151.8 
October........... 873, 929.7) 41,126.8/590, 87,356.3) 2 23,000.2) 2,160.9 
November___.__-- 879,453.8) 45,390. 5/594, 87,669.5; 2 23, 166.0 2,171.8 
December... ....- 888, 320.5} 48,000. 2/596, 87,867.0) 2 23,794.7| 2,177.9 
| | 
1961 
50,321.7|600, 273.7) 42,442.5| 90,861.4) 88,105.2) 2,756.2) 93,952 88,829.7| 5,123.1) 89,712.5| 23,829.7| 2,181.5 
7| 51,714. 2/606, 594.2) 43,474.5) 91,635.1) 88,794.4) 2,840.7) 95,008.1) 89,609 5,399.1 90,621.3) 23,974.4) 2,184.3 
908, 724.0) 54,084.7/611,741.4) 45,245.5) 92,278.3) 89,287.9) 2,990.4! 95,931.2 2.4| 5,848.8) 91,328.2) 24,097.7| 2,186 
917,388.7| 55,963.7|617,905.1| 46,635.6| 93,055.5| 89,948.1| 3.107.4| 96.993.5 72.7| 6,220.8) 92,289.0] 24,278.6| 2,195.3 
924,419.8) 57,869.0'622,649.8! 48,001.8) 93,618.9) 90,363.9! 3,255.0) 98.065.2 ) 6,612.2) 93,273.9) 24,476.2) 2,203.1 
| 
Awarded, May 1961_|  14,672.4) 11,643.9) 3,028.5) 7,311.8) 2,271.9) 1,364.2) 1,111.8 252.4) 1,820.9) 1,316.¢ 504.2} 1,394.4 181.9 27.3 
1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 50-64. 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 4 Includes benefits ble to disabled persons aged 18 or over it 
2 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disabi gan 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the before age 18. 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired- 5 To effect the benefit ases provided by the 1958 ar sin 
worker) beneficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased operations affecting at jata on monthly benefi ts ims 
wane. Benefits under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program awarded and monthly benefits in current-payment st atu pel 1 
are payable from the disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance for December 1958; figures on benefits in current- payt at the 1 
disabled-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents. of December 1958 are tl fore not available, but c data as of 
3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers under age 65. For months before the end of November 1958 are shown in their place. 






November 1960, disability benefits were limited to disabled wi 


reers age 
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TaBLe 5.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm plac 
State, May 1961! 





“ements and unemployment insurance claims and benefits, by 






































































Weeks of unemploy- 
| Initial claims ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
| continued claims 
| ——__—_—__—— — Average 
| Nonfarm All types of unemployment * | Total unemployment — 
State | place- mes ‘ 
. | em- 
| ments | | | al | } ploy- 
} . er. : | Average | rte 
| Total? Women Total Women Weeks mieten weekly Weeks Average ment 3 
| com- aid ¢ number of| com- | weekly 
| } | | pensated P bene- pensated | payment 
| | | ficiaries | 
| | | 
ne § 520, 283 1,367,722 499,000 | 11,022,218 3,756,951 9.835, 095 } $320, 088, 576 | 2,138,064 9,057,464 | $33.46 | 2,328,225 
CO Es 17, 565 40,117 133,451 3,005, 243 29,011 127,508 | 22.85 | 33,008 
Alaska........ 1,753 2,946 21,254 795,511 4,620 20,335 | 37.86 | 4,211 
Arizona..... oa 8,332 14,105 39, 525 1,179,186 37,655 30.13 10,696 
Arkansas....-.- ‘244 | 9, 882 27,724 68,348 1, 489, 335 63,033 | 22.35| 20,439 
California 7 | 165,975 416, 598 1,137,342 5, 702,434 1,074,839 | 40.65 262,144 
STEELS 4,565 15,657 44,77: 1,646, 766 41,251 | 37.80 | 10,130 
Connecticut.........- | 19,143 78, 200 168 , 962 7,478,810 161, 683 36. 26 38,522 
SS, eee | 2,005 5,055 25,316 864, 241 24,120 
District of Columbia- 2,933 7,825 21,316 562,240 20,864 
Florida _.._. meamarescbdinin’ 32,693 | 58,937 144,415 4,043, 238 136,174 | 
RE cnindinlnntede | 22,079 83, 524 162,950 3,978,992 35,424 136, 492 
847 | 2, 606 8,850 18,871 617,181 4,102 17,251 | 
4,199 | 3, 962 6,723 19,869 679, 622 4,319 17,735 
16,873 62,155 192,890 497,382 16,627,985 108, 127 470,333 | 
6,789 29,173 76,897 231,314 6,972,135 50, 286 214, 204 | 
7,856 6,580 | 20,723 51,791 1,445,761 11,259 45,883 | 
| 9,489 5,891 17,099 55,691 1,889,027 12,107 52,179 | 
Kentucky. | 4,520 11,639 3, 82 160, 585 4, 602, 660 34,910 150,879 | 
Louisiana... | 6,826 19,575 32,249 146,635 4,258,040 31,877 135,509 | 
Maine...... 2,277 8,466 | 45,656 82,083 1,727,068 17,844 76,084 | 
Maryland..-_......... 5,863 17,183 52,250 158, 102 4, 602, 564 34,370 146, 256 
Massachusetts__.....- 15, 296 56,826 185,375 363, 847 12,341,413 79,097 | 303,945 
Michigan............. 10,855 56,155 11, 280 636, 501 131,451 569,513 20, 537,842 123, 807 553,388 
Minnesota...........- 10,305 | 9,799 2,908 168, 556 41,050 152, 645 4,351,034 33,184 | 142,852 
Mississippi... .......- 9, 254 11,098 4,078 | 96, 468 29,511 77,311 1,746,912 16,807 | 70, 603 | 
Missouri......... 8,130 38,972 15,005 | 230, 887 73,470 176, 888 4,731,992 38,454 | 154,609 
Montana.......- 2,967 4,155 1,061 45,720 14,124 37,027 1,059,818 | 8,049 | 37,027 | 
Nebraska. ....... 5,041 2,193 781 | 24, 834 10,607 25,396 740,897 | 5,521 | 23,902 
| aaa 2,703 3,355 787 22,163 6,820 20,618 747,025 4,482 19,362 
New Hampshire. 1,508 | 4,395 2,303 | 43,402 22, 264 35,424 882,046 7,701 | 31,640 
New Jersey........... 12,373 | 57,788 29, 386 | 451,868 224,055 432,495 13, 785, 448 | 94,021 | 384, 247 
New Mexico........- j 4,244 | 4, 264 540 | 36,525 6,652 39, 906 1,135, 250 8,675 37, 586 
New York..._- sieedinvaiil 67, 983 242, 502 107,856 1,404,773 598,433 1, 268, 363 44,370,735 275,731 | 1,139,795 } 
North Carolina....._. 11,781 38,069 20,013 236, 487 118,881 230,129 4,679, 587 50,028 | 210,674 
North Dakota_....... 2,455 681 113 16, 130 1,853 12,113 338,752 2,633 | 9,898 | 
ese 19,770 | 68,199 16,771 | 697,756 176, 700 650 , 087 26, 559,476 | 141,323 614,610 
Oklahoma-...._- ranch 39/006 9, 608 2,615 | 104,098 | 32,786 71,993 1,849, 512 | 15,651 | 67,841 | 
ST csindinidiipmdinduin | 5,897 15,158 3,319 | 115,807 | 34,698 101, 594 3, 437,921 | 22,086 93,810 | 
Pennsylvania_........ 21,024 136, 341 51,760 1,129,306 | 353, 520 1,028,433 31,905, 236 | 223, 572 | 925, 168 
Puerto Rico *__..__._- 3,516 7,211 60,357 | 23,891 34,639 448,921 | 7,530 | 33,956 | 
Rhode Island__..____- 2,900 9,592 69, 586 | 34,853 62,931 1,791,641 13,681 | 57,314 
South Carolina... _._.- 6,518 9,746 89,461 | 34,550 74,360 1,625,076 | 16,165 | 70,058 | 
South Dakota_-..._._-. 2,795 562 6,571 | 2,305 5,728 55, 203 | 1,245 | 5,175 
Tennessee 9,934 19, 3C8 228 , 868 | 81,086 180, 900 4,168,911 | 39,326 166,976 
ee 45,861 | 35,403 | 88, 494 255, 289 | 5,966, 872 55,498 238, 405 
oie eh chen Shoah | 4,031 | 3,175 10,728 21, 281 | 666, 047 4,626 | 19,327 | 
| aaa o-| 1,152 | 2,297 8,984 21,204 | 635,532 | 4,610 19,144 | 
Virgin Islands ---| 839 | 5] _) ental TEETER EA 4 RS Dae? a Ee 
RES | 8,236 | 13,362 0: 40,520 84,685 | 2,045,324 18,410 79,412 
Washington. ________ | 6,922 | 25,042 | 6, 589 168 , 640 54,112 | 148,709 | 4,843, 246 32,328 139,315 | 
West Virginia..___.__. | 3,013 10, 265 | 1,222 133,914 | 20, 660 | 104, 279 | 2,275,846 22,669 97,983 | 
Wisconsin... --....-- | 7,542] 16,733 3,715 163, 170 33,450} 142,237 | 5,495,965 | 30,921 | 125, 194 | 
Wyomiing............. | 1,606 1,308 | 211 | 14,487 3,209 | 15,096 | 601,057 | 3,282 | 13,981 | 








1 Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 

2 Excludes transistional claims. 

3 Total, part-total, and partial. 

4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
combined-wage plan. 
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5 Includes 37 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 

* Beginning January 1961, under the Social Security Amendments of 1960, 
the Commonwealth unemployment insurance program became part of the 
Federal-State system. 

Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and 
affiliated State agencies. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


TaBLE 6.—Number of recipients of public assistance in the United States, by month, May 1960-May 1961 ! 


[Except for general assistance, includes cases receiving only vendor payments for medical care} 



























































Medical Aid to dependent children | ~~ me General assistance 4 
, Old-age assistance | Aid to al 
Year and month assistance | for the | the blind ~~ | 
2 Sami y 3 Yhildre . 9 se ecinients 
aged Families Total Children disabled Cases | Recipients 
Pee 
Number of recipients 
if 4 f ee 796, 782 3,031, 185 2,335,339 1,032,000 
FF ) 794,396 3,023,311 2,330, 108 969, 000 
Sf 5 aes 789, 281 3,006, 209 2,317,683 932,000 
i 4 f ee? 783, 804 2,981,683 | 2,208,493 | 944,000 
Ss ft _ ae 786,022 2,995,900 } 2,310,889 | 361,000 958 , 000 
Fe ea 789, 782 3,012, 526 2,324,475 365 , 000 972,000 
2,334,854 12,791 795,047 3,034,379 ; 385, 000 1,056,000 
2,332,067 14,922 806, 341 3,080,391 431,000 1, 240,000 
2,326,182 16,734 | 815,358 | 3,118,347 2, 406, 469 107, 183 367 477,000 1,434,000 
2,320, 156 18,678 | 825,047 | 3,156,507 2,435, 508 106, 752 3 506, 000 1, 552,000 
2,318,128 21,492 | 840,197 | 3,212,997 2,478,819 106, 504 48 525,000 1,607,000 
2,302, 687 27,998 | 847,815 3, 242,181 2, 501, 585 106, 196 379, 348 497,000 1,478,000 
2,300, 044 41,388 | 867,945 | 3,333,400 | 2,574,142 | 105, 993 381,15 438 , 000 1,201,000 
Percentage change from previous month 
1960 
RE ee OK a ee ee Ae | Lh Pe +0.1 +0.1 0 0. 3 9.0 
RCS SS LT | a YS ras —.3 —.3 2 0.2 +.€ —4 6.1 
(MS Nei iehs sarm cay: | eae) —.6 —.6 1 + 3. 3.8 
Mision mabaiochibamadiemekeledipanmibossiiined } 2 [eukekededs —.7 —.8 8 + 1.3 
SE Ee eae eae } tee ceknuiee +.3 | +.5 + —.1 5 6 1.4 
Co , a TRS (4 eae +.5 +.6 +.€ —.1 +.8 l 1.5 
EES eee ay SS SEe +.7 +.7 7 —.1 +.4 5 8.7 
0 ESS Se Sa —.1 +16.7 +1.4 +1.5 1 (8 +.4 11.9 +17.5 
1961 
5 ET Ces ene ee eae ee —.3 +12.1 +1.1 +1.2 —.3 +.1 +10.8 +-15.6 
February } —.3 +11.6 +1.2 +1.2 —.4 +.1 +-6.1 +-8.2 
 . Se eee —.1 +15.1 +1.8 +1.8 —.2 +.7 +3.7 +3.6 
RAE Ee See FRE Ae -—.7 +30.3 +.9 +.9 3 +.5 2 8.0 
| SEER eS PS —.1 +47.8 | +2.4 +2.8 +2 —.2 5 -11.9 18.7 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data in families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered 
subject to revision. in determining the amount of assistance. 
? Program initiated in October 1960 under the Social Security Amendments 4 Partly estimated. Excludes Idaho; data not available. 
of 1960. 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
+ Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative * Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
YD AT + 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS RETIREMENT AND OLD AGE 
(Continued from page 31) Bortz, Epwarp L. “Education, Aging and Meaningful 


Katz, ALFRED H. Parents of the Handicapped. 

field, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1961. 155 pp. $6. 
Study of self-organized parent groups and their rela- 

tionship to community and professional groups. 


Spring- 


KERPEN, Mrrtam Civic. 

Extended Jobless Pay.” 

Apr. 1961, pp. 12-16. 
Compares the laws of 1958 and 1961. 


for 
9 


“oO, 


“The New Federal Program 
Management Record, Vol. 


“Projections of Population and Labour Force.” Jnter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. 83, Apr. 1961, pp. 378-399. 
60 cents. 

Compares 1950 figures with 1975 projections for con- 
tinents and selected countries. 


RocuHer, G. ALLAN. “Significance of Public Attitudes in 
the Rehabilitation of the Disabled.” Rehabilitation 
Literature, Vol. 22, Mar. 1961, pp. 66-72. 50 cents. 

Recommends gradual shifts in programming by volun- 
tary agencies to surmount psychosocial barriers con- 
fronting the handicapped. 
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Survival.” Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 
Vol. 9, May 1961, pp. 329-348. $1.25. 


Discusses ways to control ignorance, poverty, and 
disease. 
“Casework With the Aging.” Social Casework, Vol. 42, 


May-June 1961, entire issue. $1.20. 
Proceedings of the Arden House Seminar on casework 
services for older persons and their families. 


Doussz, H. L. “Discrimination Against Older Workers.” 
International Labour Review, Vol. 83, Apr. 1961, pp. 
349-368. 60 cents. 

Outlines Canada’s attack on the problem. 


FATHEREE, L. L., and Sonnac, R. F. “Program Goals in 


Health Service for the Aging and Older Person.” Jilinois 
Medical Journal, Vol. 119, Apr. 1961, pp. 205-209. 50 
cents. 

Emphasizes the importance of preventive health 
services. 
FEIKE, CHARLES F. “Our Aging Citizens Need More 
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TABLE 7.- 


{Except for general 


Amount of public assistance payments in the United States, by month, May 1960-May 1961 ! 


assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care] 
















































Medical Aid to , | Aid to the ‘ ' 
— : ’ ’ | Old-age assistance cileendinit Aid to permanently enera’ 
Year and month Total? | assistance for the — the blind | and totally | assistance ¢ 
| aged 3 disabled 
Amount of assistance 
| | | 
$315,852,000 | $161,015, 244 $88,401,160 | $7,819,592 $23, 699, 643 | $25, 787,000 
13, 245,000 160, 404, 464 88,002,514 | 7,865,814 | 23,932,592 | 24,709, 
312,614,000 | 161,259,557 87,728, 164 | 7,852, 139 24, 138,385 23,556,000 
314,346,000 | 161,762,171 87,593,605 | 7,879,502 | 24,268,000 24, 488,000 
ae aa 316, 561,000 | 161,621,858 88,805,831 | 7,914,113 | 24,543,299 | 24,776,000 
MEE A Se ee 516,000 163,112,944 89, 426,978 7,858,274 | 24,735,817 | 25,032,000 
November ),000 | 160,729,459 | $2,441,175 | 90,404,228 | 7,831,213 | 24,894,799 | 26,895,000 
December 745,000 | 161,257,151 | 2,922,261 | 92,603,395 7,870,219 25, 288,855 | 30,820,000 
| | i ] 
| | } 
1961 
Se SS eee OO ar eee ee eee aR 2,834,000 3,437,412 | 93,974,746 7,890,191 | 25,227,343 | 33, 809,000 
SRE SR Le , 190,000 3,852,628 | 95,160,907 | 7,843,467 | 25,268,675 | 36,098,000 
SS AE EE ESE Re eee 345,788,000 4,033,741 | 98,314,296 | 7,878,028 | 25,700,565 39, 107,000 
April 340,942,000 | 5,890,726 | 98,648,795 | 7,750,184 | 25,909,913 35,794,000 
May #1 068,000 8,295,631 | 100,717,962 | 7,814,770 26,310,837 30,092,000 
Percentage change from previous month 
1960 | | 
| 
__. —0.9 —0.1 | +0.1 +0.5 | —8.9 
June...... —.8 —.56 +.6 | +1.0 —4.2 
July 2 —-.3 —.2 +.9 —4.7 
August +.6 —.2 +.3 +-5 | +4.0 
September +.7 +1.4 | +.4 +1.1 | +1.2 
October +.6 +.7 —.7 +.8 +1.0 
November 1.0 +1.1 | —.3 +.6 | +7.4 
December +2.5 +2.4 +.5 +1.6 +14.6 
| | 
1961 | 
rene Nt 7 Re Pane ne OEE Oe +.9 1,2 | +17.6 +1.5 | +.3 | —.2 +9.7 
RS 2S REL Saal +1.3 | +12.1 | +1.3 | —.6 +.2 +6.8 
LE 5 ES SS Se eee +2.5 +.9 | +4.7 +3.3 | +.4 +1.7 | +8.3 
// ee ae 4 —2.1 +46.0 3 | —1.6 +.8 —8.5 
May +.2 +40.8 +2.1 +.8 +1.5 | —15.9 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments 
for medical care from general assistance funds and from specia lfunds 





data for such expenditures partly estimated for some State 
§ Program initiated in October 1960 under the Social Security Amend 








of 1960. Excludes money payments in Massachusetts not subject to Federal 
participation, as follows: November, $83,897; December, $93,486; January, 
$100,677; February, $91,249; March, $94,448; April, $93,740 and May, $95,152. 

4 Partly estimated. Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





Than Economic Independence.” Journal 
tion, Vol. 27, May-June 1961, pp. 21-22. 


Rehabilita- 


oT 


50 cents. 


“Finding a Job After 40.” Changing Times, Vol. 15, 
May 1961, pp. 25-29. 50 cents. 

How to overcome age discrimination in industry. 
TOLLEN, WILLIAM B. “Financing Medical Care for the 


Aged.” Social Work, Vol. 6, Apr. 1961, pp. 3-11. $1.75. 

Advocates a system in which the aged receive basic 
medical care as a right, because they have contributed 
to its financing, supplemented by voluntary health insur- 
ance. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
CHARNLEY, JEAN. 


Minneapolis: 
pp. $5.25. 


An American Social Worker in Italy. 
University of Minnesota Press, 1961. 


999 
Ona 


HELD, MARIAN, and WARTENBERG, STANLEY. “Blind People 
Fifty and Over.” New Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 55, 
May 1961, pp. 165-168. 35 cents. 

Summary of a 4-year study of services to older blind 
persons. 
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SCHLESINGER, Ben. “American Training for Indian Social 
Worker: Cure or Curse?’ Indian Journal of Social 


Work, Vol. 21, Dec. 1960, pp. 261-265. $1. 
Questions the value of current programs and recom- 
mends a “South-East Asia School of Social Work.” 


rEN BRoEK, JAcosus. “Social Security, Today’s Challenge 
in Public Welfare.” Vital Speeches of the Day, Vol. 27, 
Apr. 15, 1961, pp. 411-415. 35 cents. 


WuHire, Grace. “What Social Work Has to Offer in the 
Field of Mental Retardation.” American Journal of 
Vental Deficiency, Vol. 65, May 1961, pp. 772-781. $3. 


WICKENDEN, Evizasetu. “Social Security and Voluntary 
Welfare.” New Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 55, May 1961, 
pp. 1538-164. 35 cents. 

A comparison. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Beck, BertraM M. “Children on the New Frontier.” 
Child Welfare, Vol. 40, Apr. 1961, pp. 1-5. 45 cents. 

Discusses proposals for changes in Federal child wel- 
fare programs. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 





TaBLE 8.—Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money payments, and for vendor payments for medical care, by 
program and State, May 1961 ! 





































































































Aid to dependent children , Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance (per recipient) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
Medical 
t- 
State Money | Vendor ance Money | Vendor Money | Vendor | Money | Vendor 
All pay- pay- for the All pay- pay- All pay- pay- AH pay- pay- 
assist- ments ments aged assist- ments ment assist- ments ments assist- ments ments 
ance to recip- | for medi- ance to recip- | for medi- ance to recip- | for medi- ance to recip- | for medi- 
ients cal care ients cal care tents cal care ients cal care 
dae aac eee ee ee 
$68.67 7.17 $11.50 $200. 44 $30.21 $28.14 $2.08 $73.73 | $66.65 7.08 $69.03 | $55.71 $13.32 
seer ehain Ein Picadas: | ath mertne: 4 ue ah AE os 
Alabama 53.87 50.7! 3.11 10.14 10.13 01 41.7% | 41.73 |_.. ol 37.63 37.55 .08 
A 66.45 . 3 eee 33.55 |S |) aaa 71.96 71.96 |. (?) (?) (3) 
Arizona. 60.91  . |} Sao 30.03 1, ee 72.01 72.01 (?) (?) (2) 
Arkansas 52.46 45.05 7.41 15.88 15.04 ° 55.90 | 50.88 5.02 41.09 32.00 9.08 
California... .. 93.10 78.14 14.96 48.24 42.63 5.61 107.70 95.79 11.91 95.72 81.34 14.37 
Colorado 94. 81.17 13.49 34.01 33.11 -9 83.67 71.51 12.16 70.51 8. 2.27 
Connecticut 109.90 93.41 16.49 47.50 42.93 4.57 98.61 | 81.54 | 17.07 116.87 y 
Delaware.......... 49.79 ] {ee 23.09 [— EE 70.78 66.60 4.18 67.47 
District of Columbia. 65.84 56. 46 9.38 33.63 33.56 -06 69.64 | 67.70 1.94 75.32 
Florida... _... aoae 60.14 48.04 > | eres 16.7 16.33 44 62. 50 | 7.33 5.17 65.53 
Georgia..-........} 47.08 a ot ee AES 23.45 ee 62.61} 52.61 }:......... | 51.51 
| 
Ee 25.58  . ) ae or 11.99 i ) ae (3) | ©, }-------: a 22.99 ae 
Hawaii.._- 69.94 61.95 (4 )} eee 35.36 31.32 4.03 84.96 | 75.64 9.32 82.03 72.76 9.27 
Idaho... ... 84.01 56. 69 i 9 =e 40.81 _- See 73.07 | 69.24 3.83 75.61 67.95 7.66 
Illinois... 78.15 44.00 _) | ae 40.03 36.22 3.81 86.15 | 62.02 24.13 87.56 60.39 27.17 
Indiana... 65.63 | 44.47 «ft Eee eee } 28.41 24.77 3.64 77.44 59.08 18.35 (2) (2) (?) 
Iowa.... 88.51 62.42 i | eae 34. 57 31.16 3.41 98. 23 89.31 | 8.92 95.40 85.29 10.11 
Kansas__. 82.39 69.18 “kf eee 36.48 33.18 3.30 85.73 | 73.76 11.97 87.51 73.15 14.36 
Kentucky - 50. 28 49.90 .38 (3) 23.91 23.72 19 52.86 | 52.48 | .38 54.82 54.44 38 
Louisiana 70.87 68.46 Y= 23.47 23.27 .20 79.94 78.05 1.89 56.02 52.37 3. 65 
Maine 68. 50 47.50 _ . | eee 26.13 25. 84 .28 65.20 | 55.20 10.00 69.41 54.41 15.00 
Maryland........- 63.90 57.65 Oe Lace 30.00 28.28 1.72 | 65.00 | 63.79 | 1.21} 65.01 64.55 46 
| | 
Massachusetts..._- 86.80 69. 52 47.61 43.19 4.43 | : 109.87 6.95 135.65 69.05 66.60 
Michigan.......... 79.47 66.54 36.74 35.64 1.09 | d 72.70 | 7.67 100. 43 79.49 20.94 
Minnesota_........ 98.23 52.27 47.84 40.30 7.54 70.04 | 44.34 61.78 56. 68 5.10 
Mississippi. ...--.- 34.79 34.46 9.33 Ce 4 Seas 1.9 be ot. 34.86 96.90'L....i3 
Missouri... .- -.2--| 60.82 59.78 24.25 24.04 2i | 65.00 |_. | 63.10] 62.11 1.00 
Montana.......... 63.99 63.63 33.92 i | See 70.72 | 1 72.85 i | Sees 
Nebraska.......... 76.84 49.51 30.49 29.48 1.00 | 60.76 33.75 75. 62 50.16 25.46 
i, ees 78.26 71.15 27.41 [ ’ | 93.38 | 6.03 | (?) | @) 2) 
New Hampshire... 85.73 67.95 42.09 | 37.73 4.36 72.44| 14.59| 100.84] 67.93 | 32.91 
New Jersey........ 92.45 55.13 7.21 | i eae 89.42 | 30 | 94.89 | 74.59 20.30 
New Merxico....... 7.46 56.79 33.08 29.98 3.10 | 57.26 | 3.30 70.71 57.36 13.35 
| 
New York......... 81.07 62. 26 42.77 37.96 4.81 74.87 21.80 107.49 | 72.61 34. 88 
North Carolina... 44.98 42.70 20.00 19.49 .51 53.80 2.14 50.79 | 47.70 | 3.09 
North Dakota....- 88.49 55.98 39.45 35.61 3.84 58.25 9.55 92.63 | 58. 45 34.18 
eee 76.41 64.72 30.82 7 eee 66.62 10.94 76.84 | 61.95 | 14.90 
Oklahoma......... 87.43 69. 50 33.46 31.62 1.84 88.82 | 18.29 98. 26 80.27 | 17.99 
CUTE. 2<5cnne 86.7 53.14 42.41 39.14 3.27 73. 69 | 13.70 95.32 | 67.89 | 27.42 
Pennsylvania. 68.52 64.27 28 27.39 1.15 71.18 | 3.12 60.86 | 54. 94 5.92 
Puerto Rico....... 8.29 8.29 3.81 rt aes ro” 5 eae 8.81 “to eerie 
Rhode Island 80.85 65.85 38.81 33.56 5.25 69.11 11.00 86.36 71.36 | 15.00 
South Carolina... 41.17 38.44 14.66 13.98 69 44.73 | 2.61 45.34 42.15 | 3.19 
South Dakota..... 63.96 63.96 31.77 | , ee ke j 65.16 65.16 
| 
43.67 40.57 18.66 18.34 32 46.07 1.20 46.03 | 44.63 1.40 
52.7 52.7 18.46 16:4 b.3a<. | | oe 54.26 54. 26 wishin 
71.19} 51.21 87.7 35.28 2.49 60.08 | 98 | 79.50} 60.02 | 19.48 
71.10 49.65 30.57 ee 57.82 | 6.89 65.72 55.46 | 10.26 
Virgin Islands_.... 30.48 30.48 18.45 18.44 01 | (?) | (3) 35.20 | 33. 20 2.00 
.,. eee 53.20 41.62 24.10 23.45 65 51.30 | 9.49 | 62.09 51.28 10.82 
Washington...._.. 100.77 57.17 50.02 42.60 7.42 | 73.41 | 36.53 | 106.36 67.28 39.07 
West Virginia. ____ 40.90 34.06 25.34 23.19 2.15 | 38.87 | 5.44 | 43.74 37.90 | 5.85 
Wisconsin__._....- 89.97 37.85 45.37 38.96 6.42 | 51.94 42.75 | 112.75 41.82 | 70.93 
Wyoming 75.56 65.37 39.38 36.21 3.17 | 66.33 3.39 77.01 | 67.59 | 9.43 





1 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments 
for medical care, or both. Money payments may also include small amounts 
for assistance in kind and vendor payments for other than medical care. 
Figures in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 
Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 


States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 
medical bills for recipients of the special types of publie assistance. 

2 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 





CALIFORNIA. LEGISLATURE. SENATE Fact Finpine Com- minority backgrounds. ; 

MITTEE ON LABOR AND WELFARE. Aid to Needy Children 

Program. Sacramento: State Printing Office, 1961. 264 HASKELL, MarTIN R. “Toward a Reference Group 

pp. Theory of Juvenile Delinquency.” Social Problems, Vol. 
Includes statistics showing the average number of 8, Winter 1960-61, pp. 220-230. $1.25. 

cases, 1937-60, for the United States and California. Proposes a method of moving those presently in street 


groups or gangs into normal social: groups. 
Epwakps, JANE. “The Hard-to-place Child.” Child Wel- 


fare, Vol. 40, Apr. 1961, pp. 24-28. 45 cents. HOADLEY, MILprep -K., and GaARDEBRING, OLov G. IJm- 
Policies of one adoption agency on placement of chil- periled Youth, a Study of Juvenile Delinquency in 15 
dren with medical problems, physical disabilities, or Rural Counties in North Dakota. Bismarck, N: Dak.: 
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TaBLe 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for 
recipients of public assistance, by program and State, May 
1961! 





| Aid to | 
Medica] | Aid to | the per- 
Btate Old-age jassistance| depend- Aid to |manently| General 
assistance | for the ent the blind; and assistance 


aged children totally 


disabled 


a — 


Total . |$26, 453, 045/$8, 295, 632)$6,924,608| $750, 360|$5,075, 297 3 $9,882,000 























a 300,419)......._. | 645) gt. 967) 43 
OS SE Sa See eee See : } 461,744 
(2 416, 963)......... | 24,858} 10,027 44, 561 
Calif..... ey ae | 1,744,978) 162,326 101,392 
Colo 603, 853)........- 28, 643) 3,405 139, 080 
Conn 233,849). ...... | 131,582) 5,122 (*) 
eS Tee (PR cits 1,082 apa 
D.C b 28, 567 1,484 411| 9,819) 650 
_, ss 846, 527) ....- 38,065 12,716} 100,906 
Hawaii... 11,645) 38, 805 718) ta 
} } 
Idaho_.. 198, 796)... _- ; : See a 
- eee Ge eee 666, 768 532,116) 41,206,411 
Se 556,462) ___ Ea 164,151 (3 | 4351,924 
lowa.._..| 376, 318}. _..._- 128, 518 6,947 4 251,916 
Kans.....| 364,958)........- 83,755 60, 643) 76,076 
Se 21,113 1,587 14, 403 3,019 a 
a 304, 155)_....- 18,190 59, 682 cf 
Maine...| 240, 408)__. 5, 851 32,625 82,401 
Ss 59,925)... ‘ 72,660 2,917 midednientadh 
Mass ig 089, 900) 3,019,037) 237,781) 693, 983 178,551 
Mich 781 , 932) 791,041} 114,837 108, 492 431,089 
Minn....| 2,103,220}........- | 282,326 13,055 461,310 
Miss 26,756|....... awe ge ne 
SS ee! Ul ee 21,416 15,360 7,932 
Mont. ___| 2, 295) 1% sacral 306). 4 279, 672 
Nebr. | 394.997|_.._- 12,391 26, 160 54, 964) § 26,378 
Nev | 18,119} jaa | 1,068 (3) 4 166,823 
oe 85,773) __- ee 19,173 3,574) 14,710) (8) 
N.J ] 708, 926) ___ ieee 278 150,943 302, 481 
N. Mex._| 118,070)........-- 94,359 1,164 35,316 19, 499 
| 
N. Y_....] 1,180,904) $,9817,676| 1,409, 55 75,818) 1,275,565 287, 243 
N.C.. 108,321}____- 58,735 10,922 61,562) 4 291,270 
N. Dak 230, 748} 879 39,172 4 25, 254 
Ohio 1,048,610 38,470} 202,361) 41,363,918 
Okla | 1,582,758] 33,672 33,120} 179,424) = () 
Oreg 550,087)... 3,453} 136,371 130,618 
Pa | 212, 409|_..____- 55,685} 105,318} 197,020 
R.I | 99,435}....._.. } 1,298} 44,895) 460,723 
Oo. 84,607)_..._..- 4,431} 25, 284 15,110 
et eae Oe Re Pe ee ae SY Leas 4 134,896 
} | 
Tenn i: = 26,971] 3,202 14,364) = 
ia 150, 980) Wie ...| 34,667] 192 51, 220) 2,215 
| 120,349} ___. iS; ees } 758 eae 
ne i 1,972 8| 5 200} 253 
1 "-"967,130}.. 27,404} 11,727| 71,453) 4:18, 687 
| 2,047,483] 174,770) 329,420 25,642) 283,917 261,032 
| 128" 033] 341,876] 170,709 5,412 42,647 417,973 
af) ye | 240,004) 39,628} 284,340 302, 858 
a Tepe Sa |” 9371] 193 5.468 44.336 





1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent 
payments made without Federal participation. For State programs not 
shown, no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments 
were not reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds 
and reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of 
public assistance. 

* Data not available. 





Public Welfare Board of North Dakota, 1960. 250 pp. 


aw 


“Juvenile Delinquency.” Jnternational Child Welfare 
Review, Vol. 14, 1960, No. 4, entire issue. $2.50 a year. 


KAHN, ALFRED J. When Children Must Be Committed: 
Proposals for a Diversified System of Facilities. New 
York: Citizen’s Committee for Children of New York, 
Inc., 1960. 58 pp. $1. 

Considers delinquent as well as retarded children. 


LAWDER, ELIzABETH A. “Can Long-time Foster Care Be 


40 


TABLE 10.—Proportion of aged population receiving old-age 
assistance (recipient rate), by State, December 1960 ! 





Recipients of Recipients of 





old-age i| old-age 
assistance || assistance 
State per 1,000 || State | per 1,000 
population | population 
aged 65 aged 65 
and over | and over 
ee ccakensiees hse, 
| a ae | 137 Montana.......... | 102 
Dae ——j|| Nebraska---...-....] 89 
Alabama..........- | 374 | ee 137 
| EER 260 || New Hampshire___| 7 
BING ic cenctcncee 151 || New Jersey........ 33 
Arkansas._.._____. | 285 || New Mexico_._.... 212 
California..........| 181 }} New York.-.....- 47 
Colorado... --_- Be 294 || North Carolina-_-.- 151 
Connecticut ___-_. -- 58 || North Dakota... 121 
Delaware --___. 34 
Dist. of Col__.._.- 45 || Ohio kg ia 9s 
| Oklahoma_.--..---- 352 
Florida. - isenesel 122 |} Oregon ee 89 
Georgia............ 326 || Pennsylvania---- 44 
. ae ; 76 |} Puerto Rico_.-....-| 312 
Hawaii_....._- ; 49 || Rhode Island_- 74 
J] Se 123 || South Carolina___-- 207 
Tilinois-_-_-_.- cal 72 || South Dakota ; 118 
| SE 60 || Tennessee... _.__- 173 
aS votes: 102 
eb ivnencascsas! 115 BE stnddscegece 292 
ae 126 
Kentucky-___-- oe 189 [i aaa 128 
Louisiana --_--_._--- | 510 Virgin Islands___-_- 249 
aaa 109 Virginia...........-. 50 
Maryland_____- } 41 || Washington__--- 169 
Massachusetts ___ 112 || West Virginia_. 108 
Michigan. __.....__} 91 |} Wisconsin......... | 85 
Minnesota. .____- | 128 Wyoming.......-- 124 
Mississippi-__.__.._- 418 
Eee 225 








! Based on population aged 65 and over as of Jan. 1, 1961; estimated by the 
Social Security Administration. 





Unfrozen?” Child Welfare, Vol. 40, Apr. 1961, pp. 6-9. 
45 cents. 


McKeany, Maurine. The Absent Father and Public 
Policy in the Program of Aid to Dependent Children. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1960. 132 pp. $2.50. 

The conflict between the public policy of supporting 
needy children and the policy of enforcing the respon- 
sibility of absent fathers to support their children. 


Mayo, Leonarp W. “The 1950 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth—Objectives and Performance.” 
Child Welfare, Vol. 40, Apr. 1961, pp. 10-11. 45 cents. 


Paul, JOHN R., Jr., and Craic, JEAN. “A Foster Care 
Program Under the Control and Supervision of the 
Department of Pediatrics, Medical College of South 
Carolina.” Journal of the South Carolina Medical Asso- 
ciation, Vol. 57, Apr. 1961, pp. 165-167. $5 a year. 


U.S. ConGress. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 
Juvenile Delinquency, Report Made by the Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. (87th 
Cong., Ist sess., Rept. No. 169). Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1961. 17 pp. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


CASTELLUCCI, JOHN W. “The National Association of 
Blue Shield Plans—How It Functions.” New York State 
Journal of Medicine, Vol. 61, May 1, 1961, pp. 1573-1575. 
50 cents. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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TaBLe 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, May 1961 ! 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 








TaB.Le 12.—Medical assistance for the aged: Recipients and 
payments for recipients, by State, May 1961 ! 
































payments} | Payments for recipients 
: Number of 
! | 1 State 
| . | recipients . 
Ps — | Percentage change from— a. | Average 
| 
+ | 
_— | Number | April | May Total... | 4,308 | 9,205,681 | 200.44 
| {ents : | 1961 in— 1960 in— . A Sathana apatites 
| ‘Total ae Pea ie , Kentucky | 38 1,587 2) 
} amount age - | > age ents nal 15,272 | 33,019,037 197.68 
Num- |} Num- Michigan. - -_-. ail 3,115 791,041 253. 95 
\“ber |Amount| *“) er |Amount New York “| 16,887 | 8,931,676 240.66 
catia ane : Sk oe oe, CSTR Oklahoma. } 176 | 33,672 191.32 
| | | Virgin Islands call 4 204 | 1,972 9.67 
Total?.| 2,300, 044/$157, 955,096 $68.67) —0.1 +0.2| —2.6) —1.9 Washington - oat 4 875 | 174,770 199.74 
|--—_—_—— | | —— | —____ | —___! _____- West Virginia | 5,371 341,876 63.65 
a } 99,484) 5,358,955) 53.87; +.4) +1.5) +.6) +2.0 
Alaska__| 1,422 4 94, 488) 66.45 +.2 +.4 —.9} +1.8 _ a ee a aa ae 
| pape 2 980, 8001 $2.46 1 ©. 4 Be sl f : 1 Figures in italics represent program under State plan not yet approved 
Calif } 254.970 23° 738,709) 93. 10 ie +3. 5 bag 4 2.9 by the Social Security Administration. All data subject to revision. 
Colo.3.” “sl 496 “41 867 614 94.65 ane bab : re FA 69 2 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. : 
Gam. | pens gogo ne o- ot 3 Excludes $95, 152 in money payments not subject to Federal participation. 
onn 14,182 1,558,609) 109.90 +.3 —.6; —1.7) —1.2 4 Estimated 
_, ae 1,224 60, 947 49.79) —.8 —.9} —6.3) —6.3 ies : 
D.C | 3, 046 200,553} 65.84 —.5 —.8| —1.6) +.1 
. aa 69,964) 4,207,451 60.14 +.2) +.4 +.6) +6.5 
ee | 95,301) 4,486,832) 47.08) —.1| () —1.2) 0 —1.7 
Guam.__-.- 93 2,379 25.58} (8) (8) (*) | (6) 
Hawaii__| 1,458 101,973} 69.94) —.7 —1.1] +.8| +11.2 
Idaho-_..} 7,275 611,184 84.01 +.2 —.7 +.2 +22.6 
ae 70, 386 5, 500, 662 78. 15} —.3 3} —4.4) +1.3 
26,303) 1,726,228) 65.63 —.2 +1.8}) —5.2 —.5 
lowa.- 33,594] 2,973,362| 88.51] (3 +.9) -2.1) +6.8 
Kans- -- 27,610} 2,274,880) $2.39 —.2 —.2} —3.0 —.5 
2 55, 561 2,793,455 50. 28 —.1 —.3 —1.4 +7.6 
Oo a 125,985) 8,928,983 70.87 +.2 —.1 +.9 —.2 
Maine__- 11,448 784, 231 68. 50 —.5 +.4) —2.6 —1.5 
Md 9, 588 612,651 63.90 +.1 +.3) +1.9 +5.9 
Mass 63,070) 5, 86.80} —.4) —.4) —20.3} 31.0 
Mich... 56, 607 4,46 79.47 —.7 (5) —7.8 —2.0 
Minn.... 45,770 4,49 98. 23 -.2 +4.8) —2.3 +4.9 
Miss... 80,704} 2, 34.79} +.5 +1.3) +1.1) +418.1 
ee 113,510 6 60.82) (3) —1.0} —2.1 —.5 
Mont-_.-- 6, 523 63.99) —.3 +.3) —5.3 —4.8 
Nebr....| 4,449 1, 76. 84) —.3 +.7| —3.6 +5.0 
Nev...- 2,548 78. 26 —.9 —1.4) —2.6 +7.2 
a 4,824 84.39 +.5 +.9 —.6 +10.1 
a 18,999 1,7 92.45 +.3 +.2 +.5 +3.3 
N. Mex 11,069 67. 46) +.2 +.1) +2.8 +1.4 
| 
he eee 62,776) 5, 81.07) —5.0 —18.1| —23.8 —42.8 
N.C 47,509} 2 44.98) —.1 —.1) -1.7 +8.6 
N. Dak i087 88.49) (*) 4.2] —2.4 —1.4 TaBLE 13.—Aid to dependent children of unemployed parents 
€ +. 4 +.6 + me = . 
Okla anaes 7 37 a Lo ‘=a he tee Recipients and payments to recipients, May 1961 ! 
Oreg 16, 366 1 86. 75 —1.4 —1.1) —3.4 5.4 a ee — —so 
P 49, 984 3 68.52 —.2 +1.4, +.1 +.6 
P.R 38,018 8.29 — —.% —§3.9 2.5 Number of Payments to recipients 
cod 6, 629 80.85 —.5 —.9} ~-1.3) +2.0 recipients 
S.C 31,000} 1 41.17} —.4 —1.8) --4.0) —5.0 heed 
S. Dak..| 8, 506 63.96 —.3 +.2) —4.4 3 Num- 
| State ber of Average per 
Tenn... 54,024) 2,35 43.67) —.1 —.7| —1.5 —.9 families Chil- 
;, = 11,6 i —.} —.1 —.4 —.8 Total 2 i Total } 
Utah. 71.19} —.3} —.2) -4.2) -6.2 — Family | Reeip- 
Vt 71.10} —.4 —.1| +.3) 413.5 ~~ | tent 
Lf 5 30.48 —.6 —1.4) —4.5] +21.7 ae ~ onus = 
Va . 14, 426 53.20 -.7% —.8;| —1.0 +19.5 
Wash. 46, 959 4, 100.77 —.9 +14.5| —4.2 +6.6 Total... 15,460 | 72,004 | 56,896 | $1,476,234 $95.49 $20.50 
W.Va 18,716 40.90 —.3 —.5) —3.8) +.7 sat de _ 
We... 33,813) 3,04: 89.97 —.4 +3.4) —4.0 +3.7 Tilinois....... 1,344 | 7,156) 5,812] 285,797 | 212.65 39.94 
Wyo-.. 3,123 23 75. 56 —.9 —1.6, —4.5 —.3 New York-~--_-- 971 4,360 | 3,706 | 91,656 94.39 21.02 
‘ t Pennsylvania__._| 12,759 | 58,713 | 45,989 | 1,060,694 83.13 18.07 
= —— _— ee Rhode Island. 386 1,775 1,389 38, 087 98. 67 21.46 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

? Includes 3,787 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $339,712 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participa- 
tion. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘In addition, supplemental payments of $19,587 from general assistance 
funds were made to 52 recipients. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Percentage change not computed on fewer than 100 recipients. 
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1 Payments for children of unemployed parents under aid to dependent 
children were authorized by P. L. 87-31. Data for this segment of the pro 
gram, shown separately here, are included in table 14. State plans not 
yet approved by the Social Security Administration. All data subject to 
revision. 

2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative 
in families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered 
in determining the amount of assistance. 





TaBLE 14,—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payment 


s to recipients, by State, May 1961 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 




















































































| Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
| 
Number | Average per— April 1961 in— May 1960 in— 
State , A Tei 
‘amilies la ota: 
Total* | Children | gmount Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
recipients recipients 
| Sees eee 867, 945 3,333,400 | 2,574,142 |$100,717,962 $116.04 $30.21 +2.8 +2.1 +10.0 +13.9 
C—O ae 21,443 86, 666 67,993 878, 909 40.99 10.14 +.5 +.5 +.8 +8.7 
ESSERE 1,193 4,112 | 3,086 137,973 115.65 33.55 —1.6 —1.5 —2.7 +.6 
Arizona......... 8,712 | 35,358 | 27,223 1,061,686 121.86 30.03 +1.5 +3.8 +21.0 +19.8 
Arkansas__.....-. 7,608 | 29,273 | 22,653 464,895 61.11 15.88 -.3 -. —1.9 —2.5 
California. ...._. 87,720 | 311,298 245,244 | 15,016,474 171.19 48.24 +1.6 +1.7 +16.5 +22.0 
Colorado -........ 8,209 | 31,773 24,952 1,080, 692 131.65 34.01 —.3 —1.8 +11.4 +13.1 
Connecticut é 8,322 28,787 21, 586 1,367,272 164.30 47.50 +1.4 —.6 +14.3 +15.9 
ance ne CRE Ria ella 1,879 7,214 | 5, 596 166, 575 88.65 23.09 —.4 —.7 +14.1 +13.4 
District of Columbia... .......- 5,431 24,385 19,308 819, 947 150.98 33.63 +2.3 +2.3 +21.3 +21.4 
I ccctnsntgettaandtitino nenisactene 23, 683 86, 608 68,885 1, 452, 27: 61.32 16.77 +.7 +.5 —6.9 —6.3 
ETE SE SS INS. 16,722 | 62,440 | 48, 265 1,464,012 87.55 23.45 —.1 -.1 +6.5 +5.4 
SS ee 150 | 840 | 697 10,068 67.12 11.99 +2.6 | +2.7 +64.4 +62.3 
Hawaii........ 2,482 9,618 7,628 340,079 137.02 35.36 +.5 | +1.4 +.8 +6.7 
Se 2,406 9,042 | 6, 697 368, 961 153.35 40.81 +1.5 +1.4 +15.9 +16.6 
Illinois #__..__. - 41,337 | 175,119 | 136, 247 7,009,197 | 169. 56 40.03 +6.6 | +6.3 +18.3 +21.3 
Indiana... .... 12,116 | 45,132 | 34,180 1, 282, 264 | 105.83 28.41 +1.3 | +1.8 +6.3 +8.2 
lowa...... paw 10,190 | 37,653 | 28,434 1,301,740 | 127.7 34.57 +.5 +1.2 +11.3 +2.3 
Kansas____. 6,590 | 25,371 ; 140.45 36.48 | —.4 —1.8 +7.5 +7.5 
Kentucky 21,212 | 75,807 | 85.45 23.91 | +.6 | +.5 +3.4 +14.8 
Louisiana 22,147 | 90,797 96. 22 23.47 +1.8 | 2.0 —12.0 —13.9 
ER Te 5,851 | 20,720 | 92.52 26.13 —.1 | —.4 +1.3 —3.8 
aera 10,005 42,244 126. 66 30.00 +1.4 +1.4 +16.4 +19.0 
Massachusetts..............--. 15,803 | 53,72 57, 161.87 47.61 +1.9 | +1.6 | +9.5 +15.2 
Te | 29,251 104,905 a 131.7. 36.7 +2.2 } +1.4 | +10.1 +10.5 
EEE ae 10,824 | 37,465 792, 3 165.59 47.84 +1.3 +4.7 | +8.1 +12.1 
EERE 20,774 | 81,113 756, 36.42 9.33 +.8 | +.6 | +5.5 —7.2 
SSN 26,554 | 102,207 | 77,770 2,478,758 93.35 24.25 +.6 | +.3 +.9 +1.3 
| “ERS ae ae 1,949 | 7,181 243,573 124.97 33.92 +1.0 | +1.2 +.9 +5.1 
LS GEES 3,172 | 12,369 | 377,069 118.87 30.49 +1.2 | +.6 +13.8 +15.3 
AE } 1,299 4,509 | | 123, 584 95.14 27.41 —1.6 | —1.7 +19.5 +21.9 
New Hampshire..........----- 1,138 4, 402 | 185, 265 162.80 42.09 —.4 | +.6 +10.0 +10.4 
| | 2c CR See 18,356 | 65,317 | 3,083, 399 167.98 47.21 +3.0 +3.2 +30.9 +33.8 
fe } 7,755 | 30,418 1,006,351 129.77 | 33.08 —.9 —1.4 | +2.5 +7.0 
| } 

New York ? | 73,165 293,171 222,716 | 12,538,561 171.37 42.7 +1.3 | —1.1 | +10.7 +11.9 
28,871 | 115, 167 89,141 2,303 , 664 79.79 20.00 +1.0 +.9 | 7.5 +10.3 

North Dakota 1,906 | 7,157 5,582 282,376 | 148.15 39.45 —1.0 | —3.5 | +3.1 +2.7 
thei ieneGeenincachiendiainien 30, 593 122,005 93, 086 3,760,716 122.93 30.82 +2.6 +2.6 +17.3 +21.5 
Oklahoma. 18,847 | 67,729 51,543 2, 265,923 120.23 33.46 +1.1 | +.9 +5.9 +11.9 
Oregon 7,103 25,217 19,034 1,069,373 150.55 42.41 —.5 | —.8 +16.6 +25.6 
Pennsylvania 3 67,374 275, 635 211,402 7,866,740 116.76 28.5 +24.8 | +13.6 +44.7 +31.4 
PED MD .ncdanceccsunc 58,232 226,277 | 181,383 861,886 14.80 3.81 (4) | —.2 +5.7 +3.5 
4,887 | 17,948 13,572 696, 555 142. 53 38.81 —1.4 | —2.1 +10.7 +19.7 

9,509 37,981 30,103 556, 856 58.56 14. 66 —.5 —1.3 | —.1 —.6 

3,275 11,381 | 8, 568 361, 554 110.40 31.77 (*) +.7 +4.8 +10.0 

22,476 84,139 63, 879 1,570, 252 69.86 18.66 +.8 +.4 +2.2 +1.3 

19,212 79,760 | 60,883 1,472,158 76. 63 18. 46 +.1 +.8 —6.9 +.3 

3,802 13,911 10,438 525,472 138. 21 37.77 +.2 +.9 +10.1 +7.2 

1,321 4,745 3, 563 145,042 109.80 30.57 +1.3 +1.0 +4.8 +5.3 

Virgin Islands 270 877 735 16, 182 59.93 18.45 —3.0 +2.6 —4.6 +26.3 
i ene } 10,391 42,190 33, 106 1,016,837 97.86 24.10 +.1 —.3 +9.1 +26.2 
i See 12,962 44,411 34,814 2,221,223 171.36 50.02 —1.6 +4.2 +10.7 +16.7 
West Virginia | 20, 476 79,479 | 61,996 2,013,829 98.35 25.34 —.7 (8) —1.5 +2.2 
| ae aie 10,180 37,397 28, 521 1,696, 866 166. 69 45.37 +1.6 —.3 +7.2 +9.1 
RES SaS 810 | 2,956 | 2, 267 | 116, 406 143.71 39. 38 —.4 —.5 H +11.8 +20.5 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative 
in families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered 
in determining the amount of assistance. 


3Includes data on aid to dependent children of unemployed parents; 
see table 13. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





(Continued from page 40) 
The origin, growth, and purpose of the Association. 


Hocur, W. L., Jr. “Calling Dr. X!—To Help Reduce 
Swelling in the Costs of Health Insurance.” Journal of 
the Iowa State Medical Society, Vol. 51, pp. 265-268. 
$3 a year. 


4? 


Describes the basic causes of rises in premium costs. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, Epucatf‘on, AND WELFARE. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. DIVISION oF CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Proceedings of the Workshop on Services to the Chroni- 
cally Iil Person. Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1961. 71 pp. 
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TaBLe 15.—Aid to the blind: 
recipients, by State, May 1961 ! 


Recipients and payments to 


Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


| 


State 


Total 2. 


Guam...| 


Hawaii_./ 





Payments 
to recipients 











a 
Percentage change from— 
| 
! 





J e } : 
| ae April May 
| jents =a | 1961 in— 1960 in— 
; Total | Aver-j|_ 7 
amount | age | nN | Ny 
| Num- | Num- 
| ber - mount) ~}., |Amount 
| | | 
105,993) $7,814,770) $73.73) —0.2} —1.7 —0.1 
1,564 65, 263 41.73) +.3 —-1.9 +5.2 
96 6,908) 71.96) —5.0) —8.6) —8.2 
870| 62,65 72.01) +.1 +3.6 +3.7 

1,996 111,577 55. 90) —.2 —1.5 —2.9 

13,634 1,468,351} 107.70) +1.0 —.7 —.8 
280) 23,428 83.67) —1.8 —3.8 +.7 
300 29,584) 98.61} —.3) +1.4 —5.7 
259 18,331} 70.78) +4.0 +2.4 +2.0 
212 14,763 69.64 +.5) —6§.2 —5.3 

2,461 153,815 62. 50! —.3 —2.8 —1.0 

3,575 188,086) 52.61) —.5) 4 +.7 

6 sk ey I (*) (*) 
77 , 54: 84.96 (4) | (4) (4) 
153 17 73.07) 0 —7.3 —6.5 

2,932 g 86.15 —.5 —2.5 +2.2 

1,851 37 | 77.44 —.8 +.8 +5.5 

1,422 139,684] 98.23) —.2 —.5 +.3 
595 51,008} 85.73 +.3 —.7 +2.4 

2,398 126, 762 52.86 —.5 —1.4 +17.0 

2,806 224,310 79.94 +.3} +4.0 +2.2 
423 27, 580 65.20} —1.2 —1. —3. 9} —2.8 
435 28, 276 65.00 +.9) +.9) —3.8 —3.8 

| | 
2,219 259,224; 116.82) +2.8 +6.7| +2.9 +4.0 
1,733 139, 285 80.37 —.4 —.2) —2.3 —2.2 
1,046 119,646) 114.38 —-.9 +12.8) —1.1 +11.4 
5,726 219,153 38.27) —4.1 —4.2)} —10.5 —11.1 
4,951 321,815) 65.00 —.1 —.1] —2.2 —2.2 
304 21,804 71.72) +1.7 +2.4) —14.1 —12.4 
775 73,251 94. 52 _, —.2)} —8.0 +.1 
77 17,597 99. 42) —.6) —.9 —4.3 —1.5 
245 21,321) 87.02 —.8 —1.1 —.4 +6.9 
926 $3,085 89.72) 0 +-2.6 —1.1 +4.0 
353 21,376 60. 56 —.6 —.6) —7.1 —10.6 
. 67 9 —7.0} —11.1 —22.1 
5.94 —.2 +.7 +.7 +3.3 
7.80 (4) (4) (4) (4) 
77.56 +.7 +1.9 —.4 +11.3 
107.11 —.3 —.9} —2.8 +6.3 
87.39 +.8 —4.5) —6.0 —1.8 
74.30) +.1) +1.3) +1.1 +1.3 

8.21) —.3} —.5| —3.2 —3.2 
80.11 —2.5 8; -—3.3 +4.2 
47.33 —.5 —1.7 0 | +7.6 
61.51 —.6 +.7; —2.4 —.8 

2, 668 126,121] 47.27, —.3 +.2} —4.1) 2.6 

6,355 371,108} 58.40; —.1 —.2) —.1 +.1 
196) 11,967; 61.06 0 —1.2; —2.0 —21.2 
110 7,118; 64.71 —.9) —1.8) —20.3) —16.1 

19 59) 4) | | © | O | & 

1, 236 75,138} 60.79) —.1) 2.2) +.2) +413.7 
702 77,176} 109.94) —1.1] +18.9| —3.0 +-7.4 
995) 44,088 44.31 —1.1 —1.4| —2.7 +5.9 
927) 87,780) 94.69 +.2) +7.7| —5.0 +6.6 
57 3,974 69.72) (4) (*) (*) (*) 

t ' 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 


subject to revision. 
2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $37,396 to 316 recipi- 
ents; Missouri, $46,897 to 718 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $840,121 to 
11,563 recipients. 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
‘Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 
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TABLE 16. 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 


Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1961 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


State 


Total.. 


Ala. 
Ark.... 
Calif. 
Colo.... 


= 
Guam... 
Hawail_ 
Idaho-_. 
| 
Iowa -._. 
Kans_._. 
| OSs 
Maine... 
Md... 
Mass. --- 


Mich... 


Number 
of recip- 
ients 


381,153 


12,122 
7,430 
12,671 
5, 687 
2,325 

406 
10,077 
22,904 


993 
1,200 
19, 583 
687 
4,222 
7,944 
16,338 
2,175 
6,340 
10, 420 


5, 180 





, 249 
2,159 
447 
7,434 
2,645 
36, 569 


19,923 
1,146 
13, 584 


10, 260 
7,202 
2,629 
829 
100 
6,605 
7, 266 
7, 294) 
4,009 
580 


Payments 
to recipients 


rotal Aver- 
imount age 
$26, 310, 837| 


$69. 


456,140 37.6 
305, 275 4l. 
1,212,849 95.7: 
401,005 70.! 








03} 





271,720) 116.87) 
27,393) 67.47} 
209, 156 75.32) 
660 , 388 65. 5: 

1, 184, 505 51.51) 
1,563 22.99 
81, 460 03) 
90,731 61 
1,714 758 56} 
65,542 40 
369,473 51 
435,451 2.Y 
915,311 56.02) 
150,977 69.41) 
412,188 65.01 
1,413,519) 135.65 
520,225) 100.43 
158,090 61.78) 
440,992 34. 86 
974,145 63.10 
90,994 72.85 
163, 258 75.62 
45,076; 100.84 
705, 423 94.89 
187,040 70.71 
3,930,934) 107.49 


1,011,975 
106, 
1,043,837 
979, 864 
474,006 
1,082, 494 
195, 007 





359 , 907 
74,800 
72,317 46.03 
390,774 54.26 
209, 005 79.50 
54,484 65.72) 
3,520 35. 20 
410,131 62.09 
772,785, 106.36) 
319,054 43.75 
452,004) 112.74 
44,668 77.01 





* 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


subject to revision. 


’ 
r 


Percentage change from 





April May 

1961 in 1960 in 
iggy Amount — Amount 
+0.5 +1.5 +5.7 +11.0 
+.4 +.8| —1.4 +3.3 
+.6 —.4) +4.0 +10.7 
+3.1 +7.7| +42.4 +-43.5 
—.2 -1 +1.0 +3.7 
+1.7 4.1 +7.4 —.8 
+1.0 +1.3) +10.9 +12.6 
—-.9 —.7 +.8 +.7 
+1.0 +1.7| +10.6 +13.3 
+1.0 +1.0 +8.4 +7.7 

q@ 2 
+2.3 9 ‘4.2 +1.4 
+1.6 +1.6) +17.2 +-22.3 
+.8 +.7| +6 +13.2 
+3.3 +5.2)+116.7) +154.4 
+.5 +.6 -.2 +2.1 
+.6 +.9) +3.3 +-23.9 
—.2 —.1 —.] —.5 
oa 3) +2.8 +4.1 
+1.0 +-1.0 4-1.7 +1.0 
+.7 2.2} +1.0 +12.3 
+-4.7) +10.5 +10.8 
+1.3 +-6.8 7.3 
i. 4 +-10.9 +27 .6 
—.§ +.5 +2.4 
+.4 —4.9 —3.5 
ri. +2.0) +19.7 +-25.7 
_. —1.0) +4.4 +-11.6 
+.4 (*) +10.8 +11.8 
+1.1 +1.2) +7.5 +14.4 
—.4 - 1 +2.9 
+.9 +.8 +6.9 +17.2 
—.5 —7.7 =. —1.7 
+1.7 +8.8) +13.7 +25.5 
+8 +.2 +7.4 +-18.5 
+.3 —2.1 +-.9 +9.6 
(?) +2.8 2.9 +2.8 
—1.0 +.3) —1.6 —.7 
—.4 +-.3 +-4.7 +7.5 
€ ‘ 2.1 +2.0 
-1.0 8 1.6 
+1.2 +1.5) +13.7 +14.0 
+-.4 +.3 17.¢ +17.4 
+.5 +.2) +12 +15.6 
—1.2 —1.2) —7.4 —5.5 
0 —.4 —6.5 +23.8 
+.2 +1.0) +6 +32.4 
—.1 +12.4) +6.8 +14.3 
—.4 —.5) —1.3 +3.7 
+1.6 +8.6| +30.2 +38.1 
+1.6 —1.3; +8.0 +14.0 
Alld 


2 Percentage change not computed on fewer than 100 recipients 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 















































Panie 17.—General assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1961 ! 
[Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
Number of Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Average per— April 1961 in— May 1960 in 
State 
ee Total toa 
Cases Reelpients | smount Number Number 
| Case | Recipient of Amount of Amount 
| | recipients | recipients 
{ | | 
Total 2 | 438,000 | 1,201,000 's30, 092, 000 | $68.69 | $25.05 —18.7 | —15.9 +16.3 L +16 
Pe eee 103 | 11 | 1,320 12.90 | 11.97 4+-4.7 | re » | ® 
ntti Dinndine biawnsadpulibtinn adiinshitibess | 14 400 9,739 | 59.38 | 24.35 —33.3 —38.5 —7.6 | —18.8 
th tiiutenieiidebininmnddinwndinecsmninbmene 3,419 | 6,086 143,543 | 41.98 | 23.59 | —12.0 | —22.2 —3.8 | —15.0 
i 312 | 1,055 | 4,428 | 14.19 | 4.20 —27.9 | —20.9 | +18.9 | +7.0 
Cclifornia oes . 37,886 | 81,838 | 2,347,012 | 61.95 | 28.68 —19.1 —4.4 | +18.9 | +13.5 
SE SEs Se 1,550 | 5,595 | 67,765 43.72 | 12.11 | —35.1 —38.9 +10.9 +17.5 
I iienddeGmesssniti- pees eodacimees 45,441 ‘17,201 408, 433 | 75.07 23.74 | —9.5 | —9.0 +21.5 | +26.1 
tina s dink oniumsth civhinecudinitiinon 1,778 | 4,443 123,083 | 69.23 27.70 | —22.5 —16.2 +19.8 | +16.1 
District of Columbia....................-- | 1,637 | 1,797 122, 184 | 74.64 | 67.99 | +3.5 | +3.6 +14.6 +16.6 
__ area ‘RRS TST 9,500 ) | 324,000 | aS) PER 7 \ eS Ss a ena 
Sich shichaaiedene 2,422 5,830 | 72,021 29.74 | 12.35 —5.8 | —3.0 +15.4 } +28.5 
| | 
Guam... oe bins 2 2 35 | 3) | 0) j () @) | (3) | 3 
Hawaii. ESS ae RU TR te oe 1,080 2,255 $2,404 | 76.30 | 36. 54 | —2.6 —1.6 | +3.8 —4.2 
SR iil tibiciianmaalt dpsed 51,143 | 141,167 | 4,799,406 | 93.84 | 34.00 | —12.7 | —13.3 | +17.0 | +13.6 
| ee Pa 23,582 77,693 | 872, 263 | 36.99 | 11.23 —11.4 | —16.0 | +45.4 | +43.6 
ie ae See ees ee 4,193 10,202 | 153, 164 | 36.53 | 14.88 —20.8 | —23.1 | +4.6 | —3.1 
ES ee ea 3,245 10,107 224,325 j 69.13 | 22.20 —10.3 | —10.4 | +39.7 | +38.9 
TE ickewnikininhnc nis tibpiets aniticaken 2,835 8,675 | 98, 058 34.59 | 11.30 —1.5 | —4.5 | +53.5 | +29.9 
PSs phn anne 8, 543 | 9,371 | 433,383 50.73 | 46.25 +1.1 +1.1 | —3.9 | —3.9 
Maine. 5 3,111 11,028 | 124,783 40.11 | 11.32 | —18.1 | —24.0 | (*) ¥ 
| = RRR ene 4,114 5,930 | 269, 564 | 65.52 | 45.46 | -17.2 —9.1 | +29.7 +41.8 
Massachusetts 8, 220 19,724 584,011 71.05 29.61 | —10.9 | —8.7 | +.7 +9.6 
} | | 
Michigan.__.......... 40,722 149,397 | 3,839, 94.28 | 25.70 | —16.8 —9.2|  +440.0| 
Minnesota. ..___-....- 10,399 32,996 | 1249 | 74.84 | 23.59 —14.8 —17.7 | +25.1 | 
SE TE ponte 974 | 1,248 | . | 15.14 11.82 +4.3 +2.3 | -11.5 
Missouri ha A 9,242 12,929 RE 67.61 48.33 6.4 +.5 +-7.3 
et aia sdsnipahwimnnvebiogli ws 1,844 6,012 | 2, 44.99 | 13.80 | —10.6 —12.4 | +1.1 
Nebraska - - 1,055 2,991 | 67 49.92 | 17.61 —5.0 —12.7 | —1.3 | 
| EASE ar eee ae eee 345 681 2,778 37.04 18.77 —9.9 —15.9 | +43.1 
New Hampshire pee a ae 1,013 3,480 | 51, | 60.36 | 17.57 —21.1 —19.6 +16.4 
New Jersey 7___.. oo" RE Pe ve EES 10, 227 5,032 | 1,145, | 112.00 | 32.70 | —13.0 —11.0 +25.1 
New Merico._........ 710 1,059 | 29,334 | 41.32 | 27.70 | —4.7 | —7.1 —3.9 
S| aE 44,489 139,791 | 3,782,078 85.01 | 27.06 | —8.0 —14.5 +19.2 
} | 
North Carolina. -_--__- oa 2,232 7,231 50,051 22.42 | 6.92 —26.2 25.0 | +12.6 | +.1 
North Dakota. ane! ene 508 2,178 | 26,313 51.80 | 12.08 | —29.8 —30.5 | +15.0 +22. 2 
_ = ee 40,411 147,477 | 3,125,843 77.35 21.20 —18.1 —19.6 | +27.8 +26.9 
Gn. =. 535.5 8,842 | ‘ } 113,081 12.79 |_. CeER See +6.8 —4.0 
OS vig uae | 8,320 | | 539,719 64.87 | Ramee eet —21.0 va +73.0 
Pennsylvania-_........- | 35,774 | 44,536 | 2,472,989 69.13 55.53 | —66.9 | —40.9 | —49.1 —13.5 
Puerto Rico_..........-- } 1,540 540 | 10,860 7.05 | 7.05 | +9.2 +5.4 | -26.2 | —30.2 
Rhode Island - Sovak — 2,947 181 | 156, 784 53.20 | 21.83 | —17.9 | —36.0 | +7.7 | -19.6 
South Carolina. _---- | 1,736 3,156 | 51,789 29.83 | 16.41 —6.4 —1.5 | +44.2 | +10. 2 
South Dakota Gekdtingonasmees 364 272 | 11,482 31.54 9.03 | —31.6 | ~36.0 | —6.5 | 6. 
Tennessee. -. ; | 2,650 9,049 | 49, 708 18.76 5.49 | —14.3 —20.2 | +-57.1 | +29. 4 
ct eos ‘ 9,000 s 286, 000 | Aico : : 
Utah... Abinnth- EAE : 1,828 4,459 | 127,325 69.65 | 28.55 | —20.6 —15.5 | +1.6 +4.6 
Vermont #....--- 1,300 6 39,000 deen = ae . 
Virgin Islands......---- 117 124 3,721 31.80 +6.0 | +1.3 | +11.7 | +43. 1 
, Sea 2, 361 6, 384 101, 903 43.16 —34.4 —22.3 | = +2.8 
Washington____- 11,771 | 25, 080 891,124 75.71 | —15.8 | —6.9 +17.4 | +18. ¢ 
West Virginia_. 2,940 5,394 89, 271 30.36 —10.4 | —1.8 | +29.0 | +-21.8 
Wisconsin. _.__- 9,790 32,741 901,810 92.12 9.8 | —7.3 | $41.7 | +-49.0 
Wyoming. 347 1,249 22,990 66. 25 | —28.8 | —27.5 | +5.0 | +3.1 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data * About 8 percent of this total is estimated. 


subject to revision. 
2 Partly estimated; does aot represent sum of State figures because totals 
exclude for Indiana and New Jersey estimated numbers of cases and persons 
receiving only medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial and payments 
for such services; recipient count also includes an estimate for States not 
reporting such data. Excludes Idaho; data not available. 
* Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 


50 recipients; 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients 


* Partly estimated. 

6 Data not available. 

7 Includes unknown numbers of cases and persons receiving only medica 
care, hospitalization, and/or burial, and total payments for such services 

* Not computed; data not comparable. 

* Includes an unknown number of cases and persons receiving only medica 


eare, 
1” Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 

(Continued from page 2) 
made up 3.5 percent of the total number at the 
end of May 1961, compared with 2.6 percent in 
May 1960, when monthly benefits were payable 
only to disabled workers aged 50-64. 


aa 


During May, 230,000 monthly benefits 


were 


awarded. This number was 67,000 less than the 
April total but more than in May of any other 
year except 1957. Lump-sum death payments 
74,600 


totaling $15 million were awarded to 


persons. 








Social Security Operations* 


INDIVIDUALS RECEIVING PAYMENTS 
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